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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  GIPSIES. 

The  Gipsies  are  the  most  singular  people 
upon  the  whole  eastern  continent.  In  one 
respect  they  are  unlike  all  other  races  of  men, 
excepting  the  Jews,  since,  although  scat¬ 
tered  among  all  the  continental  nations,  they 
are  entirely  distinct  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  live.  Other  nations,  when  they 
have  been  conquered,  have  either  adopted 
the  customs  and  language  of  their  con¬ 
querors,  or  have  been  gradually  swallowed 
up  by  intermarriages  with  the  more  power¬ 
ful  race,  and  have  thus  entirely  lost  their 
nationality.  The  Tartars  conquered  the 
Chinese,  but  were  eventually  subdued  them¬ 
selves  by  the  higher  civilization  of  their 
subjects ;  while  the  languages  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  Britons  were  entirely  changed 
by  their  continental  invaders. 
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But,  in  reference  to  this  strange  people, 
“  neither  lapse  of  time,  nor  climate,  nor  the 
example  or  institutions  of  the  nations  among 
whom  they  dwell,  seem  to  exert  the  slight¬ 
est  influence  upon  them.  For  a  period  of 
more  than  four  hundred  years  they  have 
been  strolling  over  Europe,  like  foreigners 
and  strangers ;  they  are  found  in  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  countries,  among  rude  and 
indolent,  as  well  as  among  civilized  and  ac¬ 
tive  people,  yet  they  remain  everywhere 
what  their  fathers  were.  Africa  makes 
them  no  blacker,  nor  Europe  whiter  they 
neither  learn  to  be  lazy  in  Spain,  nor  dili¬ 
gent  in  Germany ;  they  neither  reverence 
Christ  in  Christendom,  nor  Mohammed  in 
Turkey.  Around  them,  on  every  side,  they 
see  fixed  dwellings  with  settled  inhabitants ; 
they  nevertheless  go  on  in  their  own  way, 
and  continue,  for  the  most  part,  unsettled, 
roving  pilferers  and  robbers/’ 

*  This  statement  of  Mr.  Goodrich  is  hardly  justified  by  facts. 
While  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  gipsies  are  virtually  the 
same  in  all  countries,  their  language  remaining  unchanged,  and 
their  countenances  preserving  a  marked  family  likeness,  yet 
the  latter  are  darker  or  fairer,  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  where  they  dwell ;  but  are  invariably  darker  in  Eu 
rope  than  the  natives  of  the  different  countries. 
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It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  700,- 
000  gipsies  scattered  over  Europe,  being 
known  by  different  names  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Thus  they  are  called  Gipsies  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Gitanos  in  Spain,  from  a  general 
opinion  that  they  originally  came  from 
Egypt.  In  France  they  are  called  Bohe¬ 
mians,  from  the  fact  that  Bohemia  was  the 
first  European  country  where  their  presence 
attracted  attention.  In  Russia  they  are 
styled  Zigani;  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  Zin- 
garri ;  and  in  Germany,  Zigeuner.  All  these 
latter  terms  probably  spring  from  the  same 
root,  and  are  the  same  as  Zuicali,  a  term 
by  which  this  race,  especially  the  Spanish 
gipsies,  sometimes  designate  themselves,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  is  believed  to  be, 
“  The  Black  Men  of  Zeud,  or  Ind.”  The 
more  common  term,  however,  with  the 
gipsy,  when  speaking  of  their  own  people, 
or  of  their  language,  is,  Rommany,  a  word 
of  Sanscrit  origin,  which  signifies,  “  The 
Husbands  a  social  term,  that  may  with 
some  plausibility  be  assumed  by  them  ;  for 
while  they  detest,  and  seek  in  all  ways  to 
injure  those  that  are  not  of  their  own  race, 
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they  are  capable  of  making  great  sacrifices 
for  each  other.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Borrow, 
whose  writings  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  gipsy  character  than  those  of  any  other 
man.  As  an  agent  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  Catholic  Spain,  in  his  long  and 
dangerous  travels  through  the  Peninsula, 
while  scores  of  unprotected  travelers  fell 
victims  to  the  sudden  blow  of  the  roving 
gipsy  bands,  he  not  only  experienced  no  in¬ 
jury,  but  was  often  provided  by  them  with 
horse  or  mule,  escorted  from  place  to  place, 
and  freely  offered  the  coarse  welcome  of  a 
miserable  gipsy  hut,  or  encampment.  From 
early  life  he  had  been  peculiarly  interested 
in  this  strange  race,  had  learned  their  harsh 
gibberish,  and,  in  various  European  coun¬ 
tries,  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
them.  They  esteemed  him  to  be  of  their 
blood,  asserting  that  the  soul,  which  had 
formerly  been  possessed  by  one  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  had  entered  into  his  body.  They  are 
all  believers  in  metempsychosis,  or  a  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  supposing,  like  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  of  Asia,  that  their  souls,  by  passing 
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through  an  infinite  number  of  bodies,  at 
length  attain  sufficient  purity  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  a  state  of  rest  and  quietude,  which 
is  the  only  idea  they  have  of  heaven. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  people,  numerous  and 
contradictory  opinions  have  been  held. 
Some  Spanish  writers  trace  their  origin 
among  the  Moors,  who  once  inhabited  their 
country ;  others  have  believed  them  to  be 
from  a  Tartar  or  Persian  stock;  while 
others  insist  upon  their  Egyptian  parentage. 
This  latter  opinion,  which  the  present  race 
of  gipsies  themselves  proclaim,  and  which 
was  formerly  the  most  prevalent,  has  been 
proved  to  be  untenable.  The  gipsy  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  only  entirely  different  from  the 
Coptic,  (the  oriental  language  of  Egypt,) 
but  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  race 
are  entirely  different;  and,  what  is  more 
decisive,  gipsies  are  strolling  through 
Egypt,  as  through  other  countries,  and 
are  there  treated  as  foreigners. 

The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  of  an  Indian  or  Hindoo  extraction. 
The  chief  ground  of  this  view  of  their  ori¬ 
gin  is,  the  similarity  of  the  gipsy  language 
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with  the  Sanscrit,  or  Hindostanee.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  language  of  the 
gipsy  was  a  mere  jargon,  or  mass  of  “flash” 
terms,  like  the  language  of  thieves,  and  in¬ 
vented  only  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 
But  more  careful  examination  has  shown 
this  idea  to  be  unfounded.  The  universal 
prevalence  and  similarity  of  the  tongue 
among  all  the  gipsy  tribes,  and  its  remark¬ 
able  likeness  to  the  Indian  language,  proves 
both  the  fact  of  its  being  a  distinct  tongue, 
and  the  Hindoo  origin  of  the  race.  To  ex¬ 
hibit  this  more  plainly,  a  few  of  the  nume¬ 
rals  in  each  of  the  European  gipsy  dialects, 
and  in  the  Hindoo,  and  several  familiar 
words,  are  here  presented : — 


English. 

German 

Gipsy. 

English 

Gipsy. 

Hungarian 

Gipsy. 

Spanish 

Gipsy. 

Hindostanee. 

One 

Ick,  or  Ek 

Yuke 

Jek 

Yeque 

Ek 

Two 

Duj 

Duee 

Dui 

Dui 

Du 

Three 

Trin 

Trin 

Trun 

Trin 

Trin 

Four 

Schtar 

Stor 

Schtar 

Estar 

Tschar 

Five 

.  Pantsch 

Pan 

Pansch 

Pansche 

Pansch 

Ten 

Desch 

Dyche 

Dosch 

Deque 

Des 

Gold 

Sonnikey 

Sennekar 

Sonkay 

Sonacai 

Suna 

Eye 

Aok 

Yock 

Jakh 

Aquia 

Awk 

Nose 

Nak 

Nack 

Nakh 

Naqui 

Nakk 

House 

Ker 

Kure 

Ker 

Quer 

Gur 

Water 

Panj 

Parnee 

Pani 

Pani 

Paiy 
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These  striking  coincidences  in  language, 
and  a  similarity  in  their  customs  to  certain 
existing  and  wandering  tribes,  in  low  re¬ 
pute,  among  the  Hindoos,  seem  to  decide 
the  question  of  their  origin.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  people  in  Europe  confirms 
this  view.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  in 
this  country  was  in  A.  D.  1414,  when  they 
appeared  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Ger¬ 
many.  They  traveled  in  hordes,  each  hav¬ 
ing  its  leader,  sometimes  called  count ; 
others  had  the  title  of  dukes,  or  lords  of 
Lesser  Egypt.  In  1418  they  were  found  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  1422  they  made  their 
appearance  in  Italy.  The  “  Bologna  Chro¬ 
nicle”  states,  that  the  horde  which  arrived 
in  that  city  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
men,  with  a  leader,  whom  they  termed 
duke.  They  traveled  on  thence,  intending, 
as  they  said,  to  pay  the  pope  a  visit  at 
Rome.  In  1427  they  appeared  in  France. 
First  came  their  principal  men,  a  duke,  an 
earl,  and  ten  others,  on  horseback;  and  then 
came  the  whole  band,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  having  dwindled  since 
they  set  out  upon  their  wanderings  from  the 
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number  of  1,000  or  1,200.  “Nearly  all  of 
them,”  says  an  old  French  Chronicle,  “  had 
their  ears  bored,  and  one  or  two  silver  rings 
in  each,  which  they  said  were  esteemed  or¬ 
naments  in  their  country.  The  men  were 
black,  their  hair  curled ;  the  women  remark¬ 
ably  black,  all  their  faces  scarred,  their  hair 
black ;  their  only  clothes  a  large  old  shaggy 
garment,  tied  over  the  shoulders  with  a 
cloth  or  cord  sash,  and  under  it  a  poor  petti¬ 
coat.  In  short,  they  were  the  poorest  and 
most  miserable  creatures  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  France.  But,  notwithstanding  their 
poverty,  there  were  among  them  women, 
who,  by  looking  into  people’s  hands,  told 
their  fortunes  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  they 
picked  people’s  pockets  of  their  money.” 
The  cause  of  their  emigration  from  India  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
frightful  butcheries  that  attended  their  pro¬ 
gress  over  the  subdued  provinces.  In  1408 
and  1409  Timour  Bey,  a  blood-thirsty  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  Impostor,  overran  Hindostan, 
and  “not  only,”  says  Mr.  Hogland,  in  his 
Survey  of  the  Gipsies,  “  was  every  one  who 
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made  resistance  destroyed,  and  such  as  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands,  though  quite  de¬ 
fenseless,  made  slaves ;  but  in  a  short 
time  those  very  slaves,  to  the  number  of 
100,000,  were  put  to  death.’’  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  many,  especially  of  the  lower 
and  roving  classes,  fled  from  the  country  to 
escape  destruction.  Quitting  India,  they 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  their  route  west¬ 
ward,  towards  Europe,  in  straggling  bands. 
Passing  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or 
to  the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  would 
enter  Europe  through  Asiatic  Turkey,  some 
of  their  number  possibly  penetrating  first 
into  Egypt. 

The  story  of  their  Egyptian  origin  was 
probably  started  by  European  ecclesiastics; 
who,  surprised  at  so  strange  an  apparition 
as  these  wanderers  must  have  been,  and 
building  on  some  hint  that  they  had  come 
from  Egypt,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  them 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  “  I  will 
make  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate  in  the 
midst  of  the  countries  that  are  desolate ;  and 
her  cities  among  the  cities  that  are  laid 
waste  shall  be  desolate  for  forty  years ;  and 
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I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  will  disperse  them  through  the 
countries.”  The  gipsies  themselves,  cun¬ 
ning  by  nature,  and  without  the  slightest 
scruple  arising  from  any  belief  of  their  own, 
seem  to  have  accepted  with  thankfulness 
the  theory  of  their  origin  which  the  clergy 
had  invented  for  them,  finding  it  a  passport 
from  place  to  place,  and  a  protection  from 
the  ill-treatment  which  their  gipsy  habits 
might  have  otherwise  drawn  upon  them, 
as  well  as  a  great  recommendation  to  them 
in  their  trade  of  telling  fortunes,  Egypt  be¬ 
ing  the  reputed  land  of  magic.  Conforming 
to  all  that  was  required  of  them,  suffering 
their  children  to  be  baptized,  and  styling 
their  leaders  lords  and  dukes  of  Little  Egypt, 
they  roved  in  bands,  absolute  heathens  in 
intelligence  and  heart,  astonishing  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  they  visit¬ 
ed  by  the  strange  spectacle  of  pilgrim- 
Christians  atoning  for  their  sins  by  penan¬ 
ces,  and  yet  robbing  hen-roosts,  and  prac¬ 
ticing  uncouth  arts  as  they  went  along.” 
Thus,  on  their  visit  to  the  pope,  they  repre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  having  come  from 
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Lower  Egypt ;  that,  not  long  before,  the 
Christians  had  subdued  their  country,  and 
obliged  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  on 
pain  of  being  put  to  death ;  but  that,  not 
long  after  their  conversion,  the  Saracens 
overran  the  country,  and  obliged  them  again 
to  renounce  Christianity.  As  a  penance 
for  this,  the  pope  enjoined  upon  them  to  wan¬ 
der  over  the  world  for  seven  years,  without 
lying  in  a  bed.  Having  thus  cunningly 
contrived  to  obtain  the  pope's  sanction,  they 
were  able,  with  the  assistance  of  safe- con¬ 
ducts,  granted  to  them  in  their  character 
of  pilgrims,  by  various  sovereigns  and  prin¬ 
ces,  to  roam  about  as  they  pleased,  without 
molestation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GIPSY  IN  RUSSIA,  HUNGARY,  ENGLAND, 
AND  SCOTLAND. 

The  gipsy  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Russia, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Petersburgh,  its 
capital,  from  whence  they  have  been  ban¬ 
ished.  In  all  the  provincial  towns  they  are 
found  in  a  half-civilized  state,  living  by  traf¬ 
ficking  in  horses  and  curing  their  diseases, 
by  fortune-telling  and  thieving.  The  great 
mass  of  them,  however,  have  no  settled  re¬ 
sidence,  but  roam  about  in  bands  over  the 
immense  grass-plains  of  Russia,  where  their 
cattle,  upon  which  they  depend,  find  sub¬ 
sistence.  Their  exposure  to  the  open  air 
from  their  infancy  gives  them  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  enduring  cold.  “It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them,”  says  Mr.  Borrow, 
“encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  in 
slight  canvass  huts,  when  the  temperature 
is  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point ;  but  in  the  winter  they  gene¬ 
rally  seek  the  shelter  of  the  forests,  which 
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afford  fuel  for  their  fires,  and  abound  with 
game.” 

By  nature  the  gipsy  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  the  children 
of  the  Russian  Zigani  are  frequently  marked 
by  surprising  comeliness ;  but  continued  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  biting  of 
the  frost,  and  the  peltings  of  the  sleet  and 
snow,  destroys  their  beauty  at  an  early  age. 
“  If,”  says  the  above  traveler,  “  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  their  personal  advantages  are  re¬ 
markable,  their  ugliness  at  an  advanced 
age  is  no  less  so,  for  then  it  is  loathsome, 
and  even  appalling;  verifying  the  adage, 
that  it  requires  an  angel  to  make  a,  demon.” 

In  the  city  of  Moscow  there  is  exhibited 
the  only  exception  to  the  wandering  and 
mean  life  of  the  whole  gipsy  family.  Some 
of  them  there  live  in  stately  houses,  ride  in 
costly  equipages,  and,  in  appearance  and 
mental  acquirements,  are  not  behind  the 
higher  Russian  orders. 

This  elevation  above  the  general  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  race  is  attributed  to  the  fe¬ 
male  part  of  the  gipsy  colony  of  Moscow, 
who,  having  for  a  long  time  cultivated  the 
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art  of  singing,  had  reached  in  it  an  unrivaled 
state  of  excellence.  Although  in  Russia  all 
classes  pay  particular  attention  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  art,  yet  the  gipsy  choirs  are  admitted 
by  all  to  excel  others  in  their  vocal  per¬ 
formances.  An  interesting  fact  illustrating 
this  has  been  related : — Catalini,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  singer,  had,  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  just  given  an  exhibition  of  her  own 
astonishing  vocal  powers,  before  a  splendid 
audience  in  Moscow,  when  one  of  the  gipsy 
songsters  stepped  forward,  and  with  a  burst 
of  melody  at  once  enraptured  and  held 
spell -bound  the  whole  company.  Catalini, 
charmed  and  overwhelmed  with  the  melo¬ 
dy,  took  from  her  own  shoulders  a  shawl 
of  Cashmere,  which  the  pope  of  Rome  had 
presented  her,  and,  embracing  the  gipsy,  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  accepting  the  splendid  gift, 
saying  that  it  had  been  intended  for  the 
matchless  songster,  which  she  now  perceived 
she  herself  was  not.  The  sums  these  gipsy 
females  obtain  in  the  exercise  of  their  art 
enable  them  to  support  their  relatives  in 
affluence.  Some  of  them  are  married  to 
Russians  of  character  and  standing  in  soci- 
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ety.  The  mass  of  this  people,  however, 
even  in  Russia,  are  loose  in  their  morals, 
the  women  obtaining  their  livelihood  by 
singing  and  dancing  at  taverns,  while  the 
men  follow  the  occupation  of  horse-dealing. 

In  Hungary  the  gipsies  are  numerous,  it 
being  not  uncommon  to  find  whole  villages 
inhabited  by  them ;  and  they  abound  in  the 
wretched  suburbs  of  the  towns.  In  the 
midst  of  the  slavery  which  oppresses  the 
lower  classes  of  society  in  that  country,  the 
gipsy  is  free ;  but  it  is  the  freedom  of  degra¬ 
dation,  he  being  considered  one  step  lower 
than  the  lowest  slaves.  Their  habits  are 
abominable ;  their  hovels  appear  to  be  sinks 
of  the  vilest  poverty  and  filth ;  their  dress 
consists  of  rags,  as  far  as  they  have  any  ; 
and  their  food  is  often  the  vilest  carrion. 
They  are,  however,  a  merry  race,  and  “  no-^ 
where  is  there  more  of  song  and  dance  than 
in  an  Hungarian  gipsy  village.  They  are 
very  fond  of  music,  and  some  of  the  Chin- 
gany  (as  they  are  there  called)  are  heard  to 
touch  the  violin  in  a  manner  of  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence/’  The  men  are  horse-jockeys,  tin¬ 
kers,  and  smiths,  in  a  small  way ;  the  wo- 
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men  are  fortune-tellers ;  and  both  are  inve¬ 
terate  and  cunning  thieves.  They  roam 
where  they  please,  often  making  foreign  ex¬ 
cursions  for  plunder,  upon  which  they  are 
sometimes  absent  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  sometimes  return  quite  rich,  and  squan¬ 
der  their  wealth  in  their  mad  festivals. 

When  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  there  were 
many  of  these  Hungarian  gipsies  in  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  many  strange  encounters  occurred 
between  them  and  the  Spanish  Gitanos. 
When  the  Hungarians  were  quartered  in 
the  Spanish  towns,  they  invariably  sought 
out  their  Spanish  brethren,  to  whom  they 
revealed  themselves,  kissing  and  embracing 
them  most  affectionately.  The  Spanish 
gipsies  were  astonished  at  the  proficiency 
of  their  new  brethren  in  the  thievish  art, 
and  looked  upon  them  almost  in  the  light 
of  superior  beings ;  saying  of  them,  in  their 
gipsy  parlance,  “  They  knew  the  whole 
reckoning.” 

Mr.  Borrow,  in  his  travels,  while  tarrying 
at  Badajoz  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  gipsy  who 
had  fought  in  the  war  against  the  French. 
To  the  question,  “Have  you  ever  met 
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with  Calorb  who  were  not  Spaniards  ?”  he 
answered,  “  I  will  tell  you,  brother.  I  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Independence 
against  the  French.  War,  it  is  true,  is  not 
the  proper  occupation  of  a  Gitano;  but 
those  were  strange  times,  and  all  those  who 
could  bear  arms  were  compelled  to  go  forth 
to  fight ;  so  I  went  with  the  English  armies, 
and  we  chased  the  Gabine  unto  the  frontier 
of  France.  It  happened  once  that  we 
joined  in  desperate  battle,  and  there  was  con¬ 
fusion,  and  the  two  parties  became  intermin¬ 
gled,  and  fought  sword  to  sword,  and  bayo¬ 
net  to  bayonet ;  and  a  French  soldier  singled 
me  out,  and  we  fought  for  a  long  time,  cut¬ 
ting,  goring,  and  cursing  each  other,  till  at 
last  we  flung  down  our  arms  and  grappled. 
Long  we  wrestled,  body  to  body;  but  I 
found  that  I  was  the  weaker,  and  I  fell. 
The  French  soldier’s  knee  was  on  my 
breast,  and  his  grasp  was  on  my  throat,  and 
he  seized  his  bayonet,  and  raised  it  to  thrust 
me  through  the  jaws.  His  cap  had  fallen 
off,  and  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  wildly  to  his 
face,  and,  as  our  eyes  met,  I  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  cried,  Zincalo !  Zincalo !  and  I 
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felt  him  shudder,  and  he  relaxed  his  grasp, 
and  started  up.  He  smote  his  forehead  and 
wept;  and  then  he  came  to  me,  and  knelt 
down  by  my  side,  for  I  was  almost  dead, 
and  he  took  my  hand,  and  called  me  brother 
and  Zincalo  ;  and  he  produced  his  flask,  and 
poured  wine  into  my  mouth,  and  I  revived. 
He  raised  me  up,  and  led  me  from  the  con¬ 
course,  and  we  sat  down  on  a  knoll.  The 
two  parties  were  fighting  all  around,  and 
he  said,  ‘Let  the  dogs  fight,  and  tear  each 
other’s  throats,  till  they  are  all  destroyed, 
what  matters  it  to  the  Zincali  ?  they  are  not 
of  our  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed  for 
them  ?’  So  we  sat  for  hours  on  the  knoll, 
and  discoursed  on  matters  pertaining  to  our 
people;  and  I  could  have  listened  for  years, 
for  he  told  me  secrets  which  made  my  ears 
tingle  ;  and  I  soon  found  that  I  knew  nothing, 
though  I  had  before  considered  myself  quite 
a  Zincalo ;  but  as  for  him,  he  knew  the  whole 
cuenta.  The  Bengui  Lango  (Devil)  him¬ 
self  could  have  told  him  nothing  but  what 
he  knew.  So  we  sat  till  the  sun  went 
down,  and  the  battle  was  over,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  both  flee  to  his  own 
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country,  and  live  there  with  the  Zincali ; 
but  my  heart  failed  me :  so  we  embraced, 
and  he  departed  to  the  Gabind,  whilst  I  re¬ 
turned  to  our  own  battalions/’  Ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  civilize  the 
Hungarian  'gipsy.  In  1782  there  were  in 
Hungary  50,000  gipsies  ;  since  that  time 
they  are  said  to  have  decreased. 

Roaming,  as  the  gipsy  desires  always  to 
do ;  turning  to  the  forests  for  his  shelter,  and 
to  the  wilderness  for  his  home  ;  lawless  and 
vicious  in  his  habits,  England  would  seem 
to  afford  few  opportunities  to  gratify  his 
prevailing  disposition.  There  are  few  open 
forests  in  England,  and  all  the  land  is  culti¬ 
vated  ;  besides,  the  laws  against  vagabonds 
and  idlers  are  severe,  and  rigidly  executed. 
But  even  there  the  gipsy  is  found  in  his 
legitimate  character.  He  wanders  about 
with  his  covered  cart  and  little  tent,  seldom 
remaining  more  than  three  days  in  a  place. 

Mr.  Borrow  says  of  them  :  “  Shortly  after 
their  arrival  in  England,  which  is  upwards 
of  three  centuries  since,  a  dreadful  persecu¬ 
tion  was  waged  against  them,  the  aim  of 
which  was  their  utter  extermination ;  for  the 
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being  a  gipsy  was  esteemed  a  crime  worthy 
of  death';  and  the  gibbets  of  England  groaned 
and  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  gipsy 
carcasses ;  and  the  miserable  survivors  were 
literally  obliged  to  creep  into  the  earth,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  lives.  .  But  those 
days  passed  by ;  their  persecutors  became 
weary  of  pursuing  them  ;  they  showed  their 
heads  from  the  holes  and  caves  where  they 
had  hidden  themselves,  and  each  tribe  or 
family  choosing  a  particular  circuit,  they 
fairly  divided  the  land  amongst  them.” 
Here  still  they  labor  in  their  universal  oc¬ 
cupations.  They  are  dealers  in  horses. 
Sometimes  they  employ  their  time  in  mend¬ 
ing  tin  and  copper  utensils,  while  the  fe¬ 
males  tell  fortunes.  As  they  wander  about 
the  country  they  usually  pitch  their  tents  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  village  or  small  town,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  hedges  and  trees.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  do  the  gipsies  exhibit  faii’er 
countenances  or  finer  forms  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Their  complexion  is  dark,  but  not 
disagreeably  so ;  their  faces  are  oval,  their 
features  regular,  their  foreheads  rather  low, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  small.  The  men 
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are  taller  than  the  English  peasantry,  and 
very  active  and  graceful  in  their  motions. 
Besides  their  own  gipsy  dialect,  they  all 
speak  the  English  language  fluently.  What 
is  quite  remarkable, — on  account  of  their 
roving  life,  and  want  of  proper  religious  in* 
formation, — the  men  are  not  guilty  of  drun¬ 
kenness,  nor  the  women  of  being  harlots ; 
there  are  no  two  characters  which  they 
hold  in  so  much  abhorrence  as  these. 

The  two  crimes  of  which  they  are  often - 
est  accused  are,  sorcery  and  causing  diseases 
among  cattle.  Sorcery,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  fortune-telling,  witchcraft, 
&c.,  is  nothing  in  itself ;  for  no  person,  by 
incantations,  and  the  repetition  of  certain 
words,  can  divine  the  future.  But  the  un¬ 
educated  population  of  England,  many  of 
them,  believe  the  profession  of  the  gipsy 
women  to  be  able  to  tell  the  future ;  and 
even  many  whose  education  should  teach 
them  better,  purchase  their  love-philters, 
and  seek  to  have  their  future  histories  dis¬ 
closed  ;  so  that  the  gipsy  women’s  profits 
from  this  source  are  large. 

They  have  two  ways  of  poisoning  cattle ; 
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by  one  they  merely  cause  disease  in  the 
animals,  with  the  view  of  getting  money  for 
curing  them  :  the  poison  is  generally  admi¬ 
nistered  in  the  night,  in  the  form  of  powders, 
cast  into  the  mangers  in  which  the  animals 
feed.  This  plan  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
larger  cattle,  such  as  horses  and  cows.  The 
other  device,  which  they  practice  chiefly  on 
swine,  produces  death  at  once  ;  the  drug 
they  give  being  of  a  highly  intoxicating  na¬ 
ture,  and  affecting  the  brain.  When  the 
poison  has  accomplished  its  work,  they  ap¬ 
ply  at  the  farm-house  for  the  carcass  of  the 
animal,  which  is  freely  given  them  for  its 
removal.  The  poison  having  only  affected 
the  brain,  the  gipsy  feasts  without  fear  upon 
the  flesh  of  his  prize.  The  English  gipsy  is 
a  constant  attendant  upon  the  race-course, 
and  is  fond  of  resorting  to  the  prize-ring. 

The  gipsy  bands  found  their  way  into 
Scotland  soon  after  their  first  appearance  in 
England.  To  avoid  the  persecutions  here 
which  they  had  suffered  in  other  countries, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  stratagem,  by  which 
the  authorities  were  completely  deceived. 
John  Faa,  the  leader,  entering  Scotland 
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with  his  gang,  gave  out  the  usual  story  that  he 
was  a  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt,  come  to 
visit  this  remote  country.  By  artful  manag¬ 
ing  he  contrived  to  obtain  from  the  king  a 
recognition  of  his  jurisdiction  over  his  own 
people,  and  liberty  to  try  and  judge  them 
“  according  to  the  laws  of  Egypt thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  gipsy  from  the  fangs  of  the  Scottish 
law.  A  short  experience,  however,  of  their 
new  visitors,  made  the  Scotch  quite  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  them ;  but  by  intriguing, 
and  the  moving  off  of  a  portion  of  the  gang, 
John  Faa  continued  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  Scotland  unmolested.  For  twenty 
or  thirty  years  his  people  wandered  about 
many  districts  of  Scotland,  tinkering  and 
fortune-telling,  until,  by  their  crimes,  their 
presence  became  intolerable.  In  Queen 
Mary’s  time  the  nuisance  had  become  so 
great,  that  active  measures  were  taken  to 
abate  it;  and  in  1579  a  statute  was  passed 
against  vagrancy  of  all  sorts.  It  provides, 
that  “  such  as  make  themselves  fools,  and 
are  bards,  or  other  such-like  runners  about, 
being  apprehended,  shall  be  put  in  the  king’s 
ward  and  irons  sae  long  as  they  have  ony 
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goods  of  their  own  to  live  on ;  and  when  they 
have  not ‘whereupon  to  live  of  their  own,  that 
their  ears  be  nailed  to  the  tron,  or  to  another 
tree,  and  their  ears  cuttit  off,  and  banished 
the  country ;  and  if  thereafter  they  be  found 
again,  that  they  be  hangit.”  In  this  act  was 
specially  included  “  the  people  calling  them¬ 
selves  Egyptians,  and  others  that  feign 
knowledge  of  prophecy.”  From  this  time 
the  most  merciless  persecutions  were  visited 
upon  the  gipsies,  they  being  often  scourged, 
drowned,  or  hanged,  with  scarcely  a  form 
of  trial. 

Notwithstanding  these  severities,  they 
continued  to  infest  Scotland,  forming  regu¬ 
lar  clans  or  colonies  in  different  districts,  the 
descendants  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found. 

Two  or  three  anecdotes  of  the  Scotch 
gipsies  will  serve  to  illustrate  their  roving 
and  robber  habits. 

In  Edinburghshire  an  assault  was  made 
by  a  band  of  gipsies,  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  upon  the  Penicuik  House.  The 
gang  broke  into  the  house  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  family  were  at  church.  Sir 
John  Clerk,  the  proprietor,  barricaded  him- 
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self  in  his  own  apartment,  where  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  sort  of  siege,  firing  from  the  win¬ 
dow  upon  the  robbers,  who  fired  in  return. 
By  a  singular  accident,  one  of  them,  while 
they  strayed  through  the  house  in  quest  of 
plate,  and  other  portable  articles,  began  to 
ascend  the  stair  of  a  very  narrow  turret. 
When  he  had  got  to  some  height  his  foot 
slipped,  and,  to  save  himself  from  falling,  he 
caught  hold  of  what  was  rather  an  ominous 
means  of  assistance,  a  rope,  which  hung 
conveniently  for  the  purpose.  It  proved  to 
be  the  bell-rope ;  and  the  fellow’s  weight,  on 
falling,  set  the  alarm-bell  ringing,  and  start¬ 
led  the  congregation  who  were  assembled 
in  the  parish  church.  They  instantly  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  laird,  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  some  of  the  gipsies,  who  were  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  village  of  Yetholm,  in  Roxburghshire, 
was  famed  as  the  seat  of  the  largest  gipsy 
colony  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  town  embo¬ 
somed  among  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  long 
continued  a  favorite  haunt  of  this  race. 
Here  resided  the  gipsy  Jean  Gordon,  the 
prototype  of  Meg  Merrilies,  a  character  in 
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W alter  Scott’s  “  Guy  Mannering.”  Sir  W al¬ 
ter  says  of  her,  “  My  father  remembered  old 
Jean  Gordon,  of  Yetholm,  who  had  great 
sway  among  her  tribe.  She  was  quite  a 
Meg  Merrilies,  and  possessed  the  savage 
virtue  of  fidelity  in  the  same  perfection. 
Having  been  often  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  farm-house  of  Lochside, 
near  Yetholm,  she  had  carefully  abstained 
from  committing  any  depredations  on  the 
farmer’s  property.  But  her  sons  (nine  in 
number)  had  not,  it  seems,  the  same  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  stole  a  brood  sow  from  their  kind 
entertainer.  Jean  was  mortified  at  this  un¬ 
grateful  conduct,  and  so  much  ashamed  of 
it,  that  she  absented  herself  from  Lochside 
for  several  years. 

“  It  happened,  in  course  of  time,  that  in 
consequence  of  some  temporary  pecuniary 
necessity,  the  good  man  of  Lochside  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Newcastle,  to  raise  some 
money  to  pay  his  rent.  He  succeeded  in 
his  purpose ;  but,  returning  through  the 
mountains  of  Cheviot,  he  was  benighted, 
and  lost  his  way. 

“  A  light  glimmering  through  the  window 
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of  a  large  waste  barn,  which  had  survived 
the  farm-house  to  which  it  had  once  be¬ 
longed,  guided  him  to  a  place  of  shelter ;  and 
when  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened 
by  Jean  Gordon.  Her  remarkable  figure, 
(for  she  was  nearly  six  feet  high,)  and  her 
equally  remarkable  features  and  dress,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  years ; 
and  to  meet  with  such  a  character  in  so 
solitary  a  place,  and  probably  at  no  great 
distance  from  her  clan,  was  a  grievous  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  poor  man,  whose  rent  (to  lose 
which  would  have  been  ruin)  was  about  his 
person.  Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joyful 
recognition.  ‘  Eh,  sirs  !  the  winsome  gude 
man  of  Lochside !  Light  down,  light  down ; 
for  ye  maunna  gang  farther  the  night,  and 
a  friend’s  house  sae  near.’  The  farmer 
was  obliged  to  dismount,  and  accept  of  the 
gipsy’s  offer  of  a  supper  and  a  bed.  There 
was  plenty  of  meat  in  the  barn,  however  it 
might  have  been  obtained,  and  preparations 
were  going  on  for  a  plentiful  repast,  which 
the  farmer,  to  the  great  increase  of  his  anx¬ 
iety,  observed  was  calculated  for  ten  or 
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twelve  guests,  of  the  same  description,  pro¬ 
bably,  with  his  landlady. 

“Jean  left  him  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
She  brought  to  his  recollection  the  story  of 
the  stolen  sow,  and  mentioned  how  much 
pain  and  vexation  it  had  given  her.  Like 
other  philosophers,  she  remarked  that  the 
world  grew  worse  daily ;  and,  like  other  pa¬ 
rents,  that  the  bairns  (children)  got  out  of 
her  guiding,  and  neglected  the  old  gipsy  re¬ 
gulation's,  which  commanded  them  to  re¬ 
spect,  in  their  depredations,  the  property  of 
their  benefactors.  The  end  of  all  this  was, 
an  inquiry  what  money  the  farmer  had 
about  him,  and  an  urgent  request,  or  com¬ 
mand,  that  he  would  make  her  his  purse- 
keeper,  since  the  bairns,  as  she  called  her 
sons,  would  be  soon  home.  The  poor  farm¬ 
er  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  told  his  story, 
and  surrendered  his  gold  to  Jean’s  custody. 
She  made  him  put  a  few  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  observing  it  would  excite  suspicion 
should  he  be  found  traveling  altogether  pen¬ 
niless. 

“  This  arrangement  being  made,  the  farmer 
lay  down  on  a  sort  of  shake-down,  as  the 
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Scotch  call  it,  or  bed-clothes  disposed  upon 
some  straw ;  but,  as  will  be  easily  believed, 
slept  not.  About  midnight  the  gang  re¬ 
turned,  with  various  articles  of  plunder,  and 
talked  over  their  exploits  in  language  which 
made  the  farmer  tremble.  They  were  not 
long  in  discovering  they  had  a  guest,  and 
demanded  of  Jean  whom  she  had  got  there. 

“‘E’en  the  winsome  gude  man  of  Loch- 
side,  poor  body!’  replied  Jean.  ‘  He’s  been 
at  Newcastle  seeking  siller  to  pay  his  rent, 
honest  man,  but  deil-be-licket  he’s  been  able 
to  gather  in ;  and  sae  he’s  gaun  e’en  hame, 
wi’  a  toom  purse  and  a  sair  heart.’ 

That  may  be,  Jean,’  replied  one  of  the 
banditti ;  ‘  but  we  maun  rife  his  pouches  a 
bit,  and  see  if  the  tale  be  true  or  no.’ 

“  Jean  set  up  her  throat  in  exclamations 
against  this  breach  of  hospitality,  but  with¬ 
out  producing  any  change  in  their  determi¬ 
nation.  The  farmer  soon  heard  their  stifled 
whispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bedside,  and 
understood  that  they  were  rummaging  his 
pockets.  When  they  found  the  money 
which  the  providence  of  Jean  Gordon  had 
made  him  retain,  they  held  a  consultation 
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if  they  should  take  it  or  not ;  but  the  smalb 
ness  of  the  booty,  and  the  vehemence  of 
Jean’s  remonstrances,  determined  them  in 
the  negative.  They  caroused  and  went  to 
rest.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  Jean  roused 
her  guest,  produced  his  horse,  which  she 
had  accommodated  behind  the  Italian ,  ‘and 
guided  him  for  some  miles,  till  he  was  on 
the  high-road  to  Lochside.  She  then  re¬ 
stored  his  whole  property;  nor  could  his 
earnest  entreaties  prevail  on  her  to  accept 
so  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

“I  have  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh 
say,  that  all  Jean’s  sons  were  condemned 
to  die  there  on  the  same  day.  It  is  said 
the  jury  were  equally  divided,  but  that  a 
friend  to  justice,  who  had  slept  during  the 
whole  discussion,  waked  suddenly,  and  gave 
his  vote  for  condemnation  in  the  emphatic 
words,  ‘  Hang  them  a’  /’  Unanimity  is 
not  required  in  a  Scottish  jury,  so  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  returned.  Jean  was  prer 
sent,  and  only  said,  ‘  The  Lord  help  the  in¬ 
nocent  in  a  day  like  this  !’  ” 

This  gipsy  colony  was  called  the  Tinklers 
of  Yetholm,  as  the  males  went  round  the 
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country  mending  pots  and  other  culinary 
utensils.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Horn - 
ers,  from  their  making  and  selling  horn 
spoons  ;  but  their  latter  appellation  was  that 
of  Muggers,  or,  what  pleased  them  better, 
Potters.  They  purchase,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
the  cast-off  or  faulty  articles  at  the  different 
manufactories  of  earthen-ware,  and  carry 
them  for  sale  all  over  the  country,  in  bands 
of  from  six  to  fourteen,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  being  provided  with  a  horse 
and  cart,  besides  ponie^  and  asses.  In  the 
country  they  sleep  in  barns  and  out-houses ; 
and  when  they  cannot  find  accommodatipn 
in  such,  they  take  the  canvass  covering  from 
the  pottery-cart,  and  shelter  themselves 
under  it. 

In  1839  this  colony  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  families,  including  in  all  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  individuals. 

We  present  but  one  other  illustration  of 
the  Scotch  gipsy.  Sandie  Brown  was  a 
noted  rover,  belonging  to  the  Lochgellie 
band.  He  sustained  sometimes  the  part  of 
the  strolling  gipsy,  and  sometimes  that  of 
the  gentleman  highwayman.  “  In  the  latter 
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capacity  he  wore,  when  in  full  dress,  a  hat 
richly  ornamented  and  trimmed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  gold  lace,  then  fashionable  among  the 
highest  ranks  of  Scotland.  His  coat  was 
made  of  superfine  cloth,  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lor,  long  in  the  tails,  and  having  one  row  of 
buttons  at  the  breast.  His  shirt,  of  the 
finest  quality,  was  ruffled  at  the  breast  and 
hands,  and  he  had  a  stock  and  buckle 
round  his  neck.  He  also  wore  a  pair  of 
handsome  boots,  with  silver-plated  spurs,  all 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Below  his  gar¬ 
ments  he  carried  a  large  knife,  and  in  the 
shaft  or  butt-end  a  small  spear  or  dagger 
was  concealed.  His  brother-in-law,  a  gipsy 
called  Wilson,  wore  a  similar  garb,  and 
both  rode  the  finest  horses  in  the  country.” 
They  were  both  of  them  great  favorites 
with  the  country  people.  In  his  capacity 
as  a  gipsy  thief,  Brown  was  as  expert  as  he 
was  dashing  in  his  other  capacity  of  high¬ 
wayman.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  once 
being  in  want  of  butcher-meat  for  his  tribe, 
he  resolved  to  steal  a  bullock  which  he  had 
observed  grazing  in  a  field  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow,  and  which,  by  some  accident, 
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had  lost  about  three-fourths  of  its  tail. 
“  He  purchased  from  a  tanner  the  tail  of  a 
skin  of  the  same  color  as  this  bullock,  and, 
in  an  ingenious  manner,  made  it  fast  to  the 
.remaining  part  of  the  tail  of  the  living  ani¬ 
mal.  He  then  drove  off  the  booty.  As  he 
was  shipping  the  beast  at  Queen’s  Ferry, 
on  his  way  north,  a  servant,  who  had  been 
dispatched  in  quest  of  the  depredator,  over¬ 
took  him.  An  altercation  immediately 
commenced.  The  servant  said  he  could 
swear  to  the  ox  in  his  possession,  were  it 
not  for  its  long  tail,  and  was  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  examine  it  narrowly,  to  satisfy 
himself  in  this  particular,  when  the  ready- 
witted  gipsy  took  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket, 
and,  in  view  of  all  present,  cut  the  false  tail 
from  the  animal,  taking  a  part  of  the  real 
tail  along  with  it,  which  drew  blood  instantly. 
‘  Swear  to  the  ox  now,  you  scoundrel !’  said 
he ;  throwing  the  tail  into  the  sea.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GIPSY  IN  FRANCE. —  THE  GIPSY  GIRL. 

In  France  the  gipsies  are  not  numerous, 
having  been  almost  entirely  extirpated  by 
the  rigid  police  of  that  country.  An  inci¬ 
dent  has  been  preserved,  in  a  juvenile 
French  volume,  which  occurred  at  the  time 
decisive  measures  were  taken  to  relieve 
France  of  these  thieving  hordes.  It  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  every  appearance  of  au¬ 
thenticity,  and  illustrates  many  character¬ 
istics  of  gipsy  life.  Mr.  Borrow  says,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  child-stealing  among  this  people, 
that  they  never  practice  it  without  some  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  gain.  They  do  not 
steal  children  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them 
up  as  gipsies ;  they  have  plenty  of  their  own, 
and  bread  is  scarce  amongst  them.  Chil¬ 
dren  were  formerly  stolen  by  them  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  American  plant¬ 
ers.  In  Spain  children  were  often  kid¬ 
napped,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Adam 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  “Wealth  of  Na- 
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tions/’  was  carried  off  when  a  child  of  three 
'  years  of  age,  by  a  gang  of  gipsies,  from 
whom  he  was  rescued  by  his  uncle,  who 
rode  after  them  in  pursuit.  In  the  following 
story  the  child  was  evidently  stolen  by  the 
gipsies,  at  first  on  account  of  its  rich  dress 
and  ornaments,  and  kept  among  them  after¬ 
wards  because  the  innocent  face  of  the  little 
girl  won  the  sympathies  of  those  from  whom 
she  was  forced  to  beg. 

The  scene  opens  upon  the  Catholic  festi¬ 
val  of  Easter,  in  the  year  1635,  in  a  church 
in  Paris.  A  little  gipsy  girl,  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  connected 
with  a  large  company,  in  her  wanderings 
about  the  city  of  Paris,  begging,  had  met  a 
pious  and  benevolent  priest,  by  whose  in¬ 
structions  she  had  been  taught  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  acquired  a  love  of  prayer.  She 
had  stolen  away  on  this  day  from  her  gipsy 
home  and  wicked  companions,  and  entered 
the  house  of  God.  Her  countenance  was 
interesting  for  the  mildness  and  sweetness  of 
its  expression,  more  even  than  for  its  beauty, 
which  was  remarkable.  Her  dress  indi¬ 
cated  extreme  poverty  ;  the  miserable  rags 
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scarcely  sufficing  to  cover  her,  though,  with 
instinctive  modesty,  she  endeavored  to  ga¬ 
ther  them  around  her  as  she  knelt. 

She  tarried  after  the  service  was  over, 
and  was  only  aroused  from  her  devotions 
by  the  approach  of  an  older  girl,  as  ragged 
as  herself,  who  had  just  entered  the  church. 
“What  are  you  about  here  so  long,  Alice?5’ 
said  she  ;  “  they  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.  The  old  mother  has  been  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  you  this  hour  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
get  a  beating  when  you  go  back,  I  wonder 
at  it.” 

“  I  cannot  help  it,  Sarah,”  said  Alice.  “  I 
have  been  praying,  and  asking  for  grace  and 
strength  to  be  patient  to  bear  all !” 

“Alice,  I  do  not  know  what  has  come 
over  you  this  some  time  ;  instead  of  playing, 
or  going  to  beg  with  the  rest  of  us,  you  are 
weeping  and  praying  in  every  hole  and  cor¬ 
ner,  or  talking  to  me  of  a  whole  heap  of 
things,  of  which  I  can  make  neither  head 
nor  tail.” 

“  O,  sister  Sarah,  if  you  but  knew  how 
wretched  we  are,  we  gipsy  children  !” 

“Well,  we  had  better  get  back  home  as 
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quick  as  possible.  If  the  old  mother  knew 
that  I  was  all  this  time  in  the  church,  she 
would  say  you  had  been  spoiling  me  ;  and 
really,  Alice,  I  have  not  been  good  for  any¬ 
thing  since  you  began  to  preach  to  me,  and 
have  been  crying  yourself,  and  breaking 
your  heart,  all  the  day  long,  and  all  night 
too,  when  we  are  lying  together  in  the 
straw.  I  have  got  so  much  in  my  head,  all 
your  talk  about  the  good  God,  that  I  am 
afraid  of  everything  now/' 

“  O,  Sarah,  thinking  of  Him  makes  me 
afraid  of  nothing  but  doing  wrong ;  and  I 
know  he  is  so  good  that  I  tell  him  when  any 
evil  grieves  or  terrifies  me,  and  it  gives  me 
such  courage  !  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  girl ; 
I  cannot  read  myself :  but  the  first  day  I 
heard  the  preacher  read  the  words  of  love 
from  the  book  of  God,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart 
told  me  I  could  never  be  happy  in  the  ways 
of  sin,  and  that  is  now  more  than  a  year 
ago." 

As  they  left  the  church  together,  they  met 
an  old  lady  who  was  searching  for  her 
pocket-handkerchief.  “Where  is  my  hand¬ 
kerchief?"  said  she  to  herself ;  and,  casting 
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her  eyes  towards  the  girls,  she  continued, 
*'  I  doubt  not  theae  little  rogues  have  car¬ 
ried  it  off/’ 

“  You  are  mistaken,  ma’am,”  said  Alice, 
“  you  dropped  it,  and  here  it  is  at  the 
same  time  she  picked  up  and  handed  her  a 
bright  red  handkerchief. 

“  How  lucky  I  am,”  said  the  old  lady,  as 
she  turned  again,  “  they  did  not  take  it ; 
thank  you,  little  girl.” 

“  What  a  fool  you  are,  Alice,”  whispered 
Sarah ;  “  why  did  you  give  it  to  her  ?” 

“  Simply  because  it  belonged  to  her,  and 
lid  not  belong  to  me,”  answered  Alice. 

The  residence  of  the  gipsy  band  was  in 
a  large  court,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Court  of  Miracles.  It  was  a  long,  muddy, 
filthy,  unpaved,  blind  alley,  upon  each  side 
of  which  was  a  range  of  wretched,  dark 
hovels,  built  of  earth  and  mud.  Into  one 
of  these  the  girls  entered.  As  they 
passed  the  threshold  of  this  abode,  they  met 
a  company  of  maimed,  blind,  and  lame  per¬ 
sons,  who,  after  having  feigned  all  kinds 
of  diseases  and  infirmities,  were  now  busy 
in  getting  rid  of  all  their  false  limbs.  Some 
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were  throwing  up  their  crutches  into  the 
air,  without  which  they  had  pretended  that 
they  could  not  walk  ;  some  were  opening 
eyes,  which  they  had  been  protesting  were 
forever  closed ;  others  were  getting  rid  of  a 
grievous  hunch,  or  rubbing  off  their  skin 
the  livid  dye  which  gave  their  faces  a 
corpse-like  hue,  that  extracted  from  the 
beholder  alms  as  for  the  dying. 

The  room,  into  which  daylight  was  admit¬ 
ted  only  by  the  door,  was  now  illuminated 
by  a  large  turf  fire,  over  which  hung  a  huge 
caldron,  in  which  were  boiling  and  hissing 
whole  quarters  of  beef,  and  great  quantities 
of  vegetables,  which  an  old  woman  kept 
stirring  with  a  huge  pot-ladle,  grumbling  as 
she  did  so. 

The  girls  glided  in  unnoticed,  but  soon 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  two  old  women  who 
seemed  to  preside  over  the  house. 

“Come  forward  here,  girls,”  said  they 
both  together,  “  and  show  yourselves ;  tell 
us  what  you  have  been  doing  to  earn  your 
dinner.”  The  girls  approached  them, 
apparently  in  great  terror.  “  What,  no¬ 
thing  in  your  hands, — 'nothing  in  your 
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pockets  ?”  said  they,  as  they  roughly  searched 
them.  . 

“  Nothing,”  was  the  answer. 

“  So  much  saved,  then,  of  to-day’s  din¬ 
ner  ;  no  work,  no  bread,”  said  the  old  hags. 

The  leader  of  the  band  now  came  in. 
At  first  sight  he  appeared  to  be  a  fine  old 
man,  with  long  white  hair ;  one  of  his  coat 
sleeves  was  unfilled  by  the  arm,  which  hung 
uselessly  by  his  side ;  and  one  of  his  legs, 
bent  at  the  knee,  was  fastened  to  a  wooden 
supporter.  But  when  he  had  quietly  seated 
himself,  he  threw  his  wooden  leg  to  one  side, 
and  his  white  wig  to  the  other ;  and,  quickly 
releasing  his  arm  from  the  confinement  in 
which  it  had  been  for  the  day,  he  called  for 
his  dinner,  and  bade  them  all  listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say.  “  We  are  all  ruined,”  he 
commenced ;  “  all  is  over  with  us.  This 
very  day,  the  5th  of  May,  in  the  year  1635, 
King  Louis  XIII.  has  sent  letters  patent  to 
Parliament  to  this  effect:  ‘We  hereby 
command  that  all  vagabonds,  all  who  can¬ 
not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  such 
as  gipsies,  sturdy  beggars,  deserters  from 
the  army,  shall  be  taken  up,  and  sent,  with- 
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out  any  form  of  trial,  to  the  galleys.’  Now 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  docu¬ 
ment  refers  to  us.” 

“  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,”  said  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  auditors,  rising,  “  but  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is,  to  pack  up,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  and  be  off  with  ourselves  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

The  captain  quieted  them,  and  begged 
them  to  listen  to  his  plan.  They  must  leave 
Paris,  indeed;  but  he  desired  to  leave  the 
city  in  gipsy  style,  by  doing  as  much  good 
for  themselves,  and  as  much  harm  to  their 
enemies,  as  possible.  This  was  his  plan  : 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  city  was  the  hotel 
or  palace  of  Barbier,  the  keeper  of  the  royal 
treasures.  It  was  proposed  that  one  of  their 
number,  the  ensuing  night,  disguised  as  a 
beggar,  or  a  monk,  should  knock  at  the 
door,  and  ask  for  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  The  known  hospitality  of  the  family 
would  secure  the  success  of  the  artifice. 
Having  gained  admission,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  should  rise  and  open  a  door  for 
the  admission  of  the  gipsy  band,  by  whom 
the  house  would  be  rifled  of  its  valuables. 
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But  who  should  be  the  person  chosen  for 
this  business  ?  “I  want  for  this  business,” 
said  the  captain,  “  a  youthful,  mild,  hypo¬ 
critical  face ;  a  voice  with  tones  to  reach 
the  heart ;  in  short,  I  must  have  an  honest 
face,  and  I  don’t  see  a  single  one  here,” 
casting  his  eyes,  as  he  said  this,  around  upon 
the  hideous  faces  of  his  companions. 

“  Alice  is  the  one,”  said  several  of  them 
at  once. 

“Well,  then,  let  it  be  Alice,”  said  the 
captain. 

Pale  and  agitated,  the  poor  child  came 
forward  from  the  corner,  in  which  she  had 
been  lying  upon  some  straw. 

The  captain  then  went  on  to  instruct  her 
how  to  act  her  part.  She  was  to  make  as 
if  she  had  fainted  upon  the  steps  of  the 
house,  and,  when  taken  inside,  was  in 
some  way  to  find  where  the  key  of  the 
street  door  was  kept,  and  come  and  open 
to  them,  upon  a  signal  which  they  would 
give. 

The  girl’s  face  wTas  flushed  to  her  fore¬ 
head,  as  she  answered,  determinedly,  “I 
will  not  do  any  such  thing.” 
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One  of  the  old  women  immediately  aimed 
a  blow  at  her,  but  her  hand  was  caught  by 
the  captain. 

“Alice,”  said  he,  “you  do  not  love  us, 
since  you  will  not  do  so  much  for  us.” 

“And  why  should  I  love  you?”  answered 
Alice.  “  Who  am  I  ?  have  I  a  mother 
here?  have  I  anyone  belonging  %r  me  in 
the  whole  world?  Was  I  stolen  from  my 
parents  ?  I  know  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but  I 
know  that  you  are  all  carrying  on  a  dread¬ 
ful  trade  ;  that  you  are  robbers,  plunderers, 
liars ;  that  you  are  provoking  God  every 
moment  of  the  day,  and  that  he  will  yet 
surely  punish  you.” 

Threats  and  a  storm  of  murmurs  rose 
upon  this  from  the  guilty  troop,  thus  rebuked 
by  a  child.  Alice  thought  her  last  hour  had 
come.  Her  strength  began  to  fail;  and, 
falling  upon  her  knees,  she  cried,  “  For  pity’s 
sake,  if  you  are  going  to  kill  me,  do  it  at 
once.” 

Sarah  caught  her  as  she  fell.  “  Let  them 
kill  me,  Sarah,”  said  she  ;  “I had  rather  die 
than  stay  with  them.” 

The  captain,  who  seemed  to  have  taken 
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a  fancy  to  her,  inquired  where  she  had  heard 
of  God/ and  learned  to  care  for  him. 

“  From  a  good  clergyman/’  said  she, 
“  who  has  often  given  me  alms ;  whom  I 
have  known  for  about  a  year,  and  see  every 
day  at  the  chapel  door.” 

Sarah  now  proposed  herself  for  the  task 
they  had  ■'wished  Alice  to  perform.  “  You 
want,”  said  she,  “a  cunning,  clever  girl, 
who  knows  how  to  faint  properly.  Send 
me  to  the  hotel,  and  I  will  engage  that  be¬ 
fore  midnight  all  the  doors  shall  be  open  for 
you.” 

Alice  attempted  to  dissuade  her  in  vain ; 
and  then,  as  if  a  new  thought  had  come 
over  her,  she  begged  that  Sarah  might  be 
retained,  and  she  would  go. 

It  was  finally  resolved  that  both  should  go. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  loud  knock¬ 
ing  was  heard  at  the  street  gate  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  des  Porcherons,  the  residence  of  Barbier, 
Comptroller  of  Finance  to  his  Majesty. 

The  housekeeper  and  porter,  thinking  at 
such  an  hour  no  honest  person  would  be 
there  knocking,  delayed  answering  the  sum¬ 
mons.  The  proprietor,  hearing  4he  noise, 
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came  into  the  room,  and  demanded  the  rea¬ 
son  of  their  delay,  and  commanded  them  at 
once  to  go  to  the  door.  The  porter’s  voice 
was  soon  heard  calling  for  help. 

“What  is  the  matter?  what  ails  you?”* 
cried  Mr.  Barbier,  as  he  went  into  the  front 
yard. 

“I  have  got  two  young  creatures,  one 
dead,  and  the  other  not  far  from  it,”  an¬ 
swered  the  porter.  .  “  I  want  help  to  bring 
them  into  the  house.” 

The  women  objected  to  their  being 
brought  into  the  house,  and,  above  all,  to 
their  staying  there  all  night,  as  Mr.  Barbier 
gave  orders. 

“  A  thousand  pardons,”  said  one  of  them, 
“my  dear  master,  for  thus  seeming  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  good  action  of 
yours ;  but  such  extraordinary  things  have 
been  done  by  the  band  of  gipsies  under  the 
command  of  Wooden  Leg,  as  they  call  him. 
These  wretches  take  every  form  they 
please  ;  they  are  old,  young,  ugly,  handsome, 
hunchbacked,  lame,  blind,  at  will.  Take 
your  old  nurse’s  advice,  and  let  us  manage 
these  creatures.  Let  them  stay  outside 
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and  we  will  take  to  them  anything  yo* 
like — broth,  wine, .  covering  ;  but,  for  the 
love  of  heaven,  do  not  bring  them  into  the 
house  !” 

Mr.  Barbier,  however,  was  imperative ; 
and,  lifting  up  the  younger,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  brought  her  into  the  house,  while 
the  porter  followed  with  the  other. 

“  Who  are  you,  and  whither  are  you  go¬ 
ing  ?”  said  Mr.  B.  to  the  girls,  when  they 
were  sufficiently  restored,  by  the  nour¬ 
ishment  he  gave  them,  to  be  able  to  answer 
him. 

Sarah  immediately  answered  :  “  My  sis¬ 
ter  Alice  and  myself  are  two  poor  orphans, 
without  relations,  or  friends,  or  any  one  in 
the  world  to  take  care  of  us ;  we  live  by  the 
charity  of  the  public.  In  the  day  we  wan¬ 
der  through  the  streets,  and  at  night  we 
sleep  where  we  can ;  often  under  the  porch¬ 
es  of  churches,  or  the  pent-houses  over  the 
market-places :  but  this  evening  our  strength 
was  entirely  exhausted,  and  we  could  go 
no  farther  than  your  gate ;  we  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning.” 

While  she  was  speaking,  Mr.  Barbier’s 
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eyes  were  fixed  upon  Alice,  who,  pale,  with 
her  head  bent  upon  her  breast,  seemed  quite 
overwhelmed  by  grief ;  and  at  every  word 
uttered  by  Sarah  the  big  tears  fell  slowly 
down  her  emaciated  cheek.  Grief  thus 
quiet,  and  yet  deep,  at  so  tender  an  age,  had 
something  in  it  that  went  to  Mr.  Barbier’s 
heart. 

While  the  women  of  the  house  urged 
their  being  left  to  sleep,  during  the  night,  in 
the  stable,  Mr.  B.  determined  upon  their 
sleeping  in  a  small  chamber  near  the  ser¬ 
vant-maid.  Sarah  expressed  a  desire  to 
sleep  in  one  of  the  out-houses,  saying  that 
they  had  not  been  used  to  sleeping  on  beds. 
Alice  might  sleep  in  the  house  if  she  chose. 
But  Alice,  growing  paler,  in  evident  alarm 
cried  out,  “  O,  sir,  for  mercy’s  sake  do  not 
separate  us ;  let  us  sleep  in  the  chamber.” 

Mr.  B.  was  greatly  astonished  by  this ; 
and  there  was  something  in  the  appearance 
and  voice  of  Alice  that  almost  fascinated 
him. 

“  It  is  very  singular,”  said  he,  musing  to 
himself;  “methinks  that  face  is  not  strange 
to  me,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  the  tones 
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of  her  voice  were  familiar/’  He  ordered 
the  servant  to  lead  them  to  their  room,  and 
not  to  let  them  go  away  in  the  morning  un¬ 
til  he  had  seen  them.  As  the  woman  left 
the  room  with  the  light,  Sarah  cried,  “Are 
you  going  to  leave  us  in  the  dark,  madam?’’ 

“  The  moon  is  up,”  she  answered,  “  and 
what  more  do  you  want  ?” 

At  the  moment  she  was  passing  out  of 
the  room  Alice  whispered  to  her,  “  Lock 
the  door  upon  us.”  But  these  words  had  no 
further  effect  than  to  increase  the  woman’s 
terror ;  and  she  ran  off  as  fast  as  she  could, 
forgetting  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door. 

Sarah  immediately  began  to  rebuke  Alice. 
“  You  want  to  ruin  us  all,”  said  she. 

“  O,  no,”  said  Alice ;  “  I  want  to  save 
you.”  She  then  asked  if  all  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Barbier  had  not  affected  her  heart, 
and  made  her  desire  to  leave  the  frightful 
place  where  they  had  lived. 

Sarah  confessed  that  she  should  prefer  to 
spend  her  life  in  such  a  place,  rather  than 
in  the  dark  court ;  but  she  had  promised  the 
captain  that  she  would  open  the  gate  and 
let  them  in ;  “  and  do  it  I  will,”  she  said. 
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“  O,  no,  Sarah,  you  will  not ;  you  will  not 
be  so  wicked  :  vou  shall  not  do  it !”  said  she, 
vehemently  ;  “  for  if  you  attempt  to  move, 
or  leave  this  room  before  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  I  will  alarm  the  house,  and  tell  the 
dreadful  plot.  Sarah,  my  sister/’  added 
she,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  at  the 
feet  of  her  companion,  while  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks,  “  are  we  not  both  children 
stolen  from  our  parents  ?  O,  let  us  not 
make  ourselves  unworthy  to  be  received  by 
them.  Something  tells  me  we  shall  yet  dis¬ 
cover  them.  There  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
Sarah ;  a  God  both  just  and  good,  and  who 
will  reward  them  that  seek  him  and  love 
him.” 

Sarah  was  deeply  affected,  but  still  clung 
to  the  promise  she  had  made. 

In  despair  at  her  obstinacy,  and  in  doubt 
what  course  to  pursue,  Alice  turned  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out.  She  discovered 
that  the  chamber  was  in  the  third  story  of 
the  hotel,  and  the  walls  around  the  house 
were  so  high  that  no  one  could  climb  over 
them.  Making  one  more  appeal  to  Sarah, 
who  was  now  dropping  asleep,  and  receiv- 
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ing  no  answer,  she  resolved  upon  a  plan 
which  had  just  entered  into  her  mind.  As 
Sarah  turned  her  eyes  sullenly  away,  she 
bounded  out  of  the  room,  and,  shutting  the 
door  with  some  violence,  double-locked  it. 
As  she  hurried  along  the  passage,  while  Sa¬ 
rah  was  calling  loudly  after  her,  'she  came 
upon  Mr.  Barbier  and  the  housekeeper. 

“Now,  sir/’  said  the  latter,  “you  will  be¬ 
lieve  me ;  here  is  one  of  them  actually  try¬ 
ing  to  make  her  escape,”  and  she  seized 
Alice  by  the  arm. 

Taken  by  surprise,  the  poor  child  knew 
not  what  answer  to  make,  but  stood  silent, 
with  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes. 

“  Speak,  child,”  said  Mr.  B. ;  “  where 
were  you  going  ?” 

The  housekeeper  again  broke  forth  in 
her  assertions  of  their  connection  with  a 
robber  band,  and  proposed  that  she  be  shut 
up  in  the  dungeon  until  morning,  and  then 
be  delivered  to  the  authorities. 

“  Answer  me,  child,”  said  Mr.  B. 

“  Deal  with  me  as  you  please,  sir,”  said 
Alice,  in  tones  so  soft  and  sad,  that  the  good 
man  was  deeply  affected,  and  made  to  say 
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to  himself,  “It  is  not  possible  that  those 
tones  and  that  face  can  belong  to  a  hypo¬ 
crite.”  “  Deal  with  me  as  you  please,” 
said  she  again,  clasping  her  hands  in  terror, 

“  but,  O,  do  not  let  her  out  of  the  room  !  I 
have  locked  the  door  upon  her.” 

“  This  girl  is  a  perfect  mystery  to  me,” 
said  Mr.  B.  “  But  tell  me,  child, - ” 

“I  can  tell  nothing  till  to-morrow,  sir,” 
said  Alice.  “  Shut  me  up  in  a  dungeon,  or 
anywhere  you  please,  madam,”  said  she  to 
the  housekeeper,  who  was  raving  again  with 
fear  and  anger,  “  but  let  nothing  induce  you 
to  open  the  gate  to  any  one,  under  any  pre¬ 
tense  whatever,  until  morning,  and  no  harm 
will  happen.” 

As  threats  and  promises  failed  to  move 
her,  Mr.  B.  thought  it  advisable  to  confine 
her  for  the  night  in  a  secure  place,  and  to 
guard  the  gate  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  B.  retired  to  his  bed,  but  he  could 
not  sleep  ;  the  voice  and  face  of  Alice  were 
continually  with  him.  Eleven  years  before 
he  had  lost  a  little  girl,  of  about  two  years 
of  age,  in  the  most  unaccountable  way. 
The  child  had  been  sent  out  to  nurse  in  the 
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environs  of  Paris.  When  the  alarm  was 
given  that  the  child  was  missing,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  nurse  was  insane  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  find  out  whether  her  in¬ 
sanity  was  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  the  child.  No  clew  could  they 
find  to  the  fate  of  the  little  girl.  . 

The  mother  survived  her  loss  but  five 
years,  and  Mr.  B.  was  left  a  widower,  with 
an  only  son.  Strangely  enough,  Alice  now 
recalled  the  memory  of  his  wife.  Her  look, 
the  expression  of  her  face,  and  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  agitated  his  mind,  from  their  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  to  his  deceased  companion. 

So  far  did  this  feeling  grow  upon  him, 
that  he  rose,  dressed  himself,  and,  taking  a 
lantern,  went  into  the  solitary  room  of 
Alice.  She  was  asleep  in  the  corner,  upon 
a  heap  of  straw,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
wake  her.  He  therefore  sat  down  a  short 
distance  from  her,  and,  throwing  the  light 
full  upon  her  head,  closely  examined  her 
features.  Even  in  sleep  the  face  of  the 
child  bore  the  subdued  expression  of  ex¬ 
treme  suffering,  and  deep  sighs  came,  ever 
and  anon,  from  her  parted  lips. 
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As  he  thus  watched  the  little  sleeper,  he 
noticed  a  little  locket,  fastened  by  a  green 
silk  string  around  her  neck.  He  stooped  to 
examine  it,  but,  in  doing  this,  awoke  Alice, 
who  started  up  with  a  cry  of  terror  at  the 
sight  of  her  unexpected  visitor. 

“  Where  did  you  get  this  ?”  asked  Mr.  B. 

Without  answering,  Alice  took  it  off  and 
handed  it  to  him.  “You  will  give  it  back 
to  me,  sir  ?”  said  she,  with  some  uneasiness 
of  manner ;  “it  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
been  off  my  neck.” 

“  What  is  the  inscription  on  it  ?”  said 
Mr.  B.,  hardly  daring  to  trust  his  own 
eyes. 

“  *  Never  part  with  it and  I  never  do  :  I 
wear  it  always.” 

Mr.  Barbier  now  turned  pale.  “  O,  my 
God  !  thy  ways  are  past  finding  out,”  he 
cried;  “after  so  many  years  of  sorrow  and 
unavailing  search,  am  I  now  to  find  my 
child  ?”  Scarcely  able  to  articulate,  he 
turned  to  Alice.  “Speak,  speak !  say,  where 
did  you  get  this  locket  ?  who  gave  it  you  ?” 

“  It  is  my  own,”  said  Alice,  “  and  I  had 
a  great  many  more  things — so  Sarah  tells 
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me — but  they  were  gold,  and  they  took  them 
away  from  me ;  this  was  worth  nothing,  so 
they  left  it  with  me.” 

“  Who  is  Sarah  ?”  asked  Mr.  B. 

“  The  girl  I  locked  up ;  she  knows  all 
about  me,  I  am  sure,  though  she  would 
never  tell  me.” 

Mr.  Barbier  hastily  drew  Alice  out  of 
the  dark  room  where  she  had  been  confined. 
It  was  now  daylight.  “  Thanks  be  to  God,” 
said  she,  as  she  saw  it ;  “  all  danger  is  now 
over.” 

“  What  danger  ?” 

“  O,  sir,  you  shall  know  all ;  but  grant  a 
pardon  for  Sarah  and  for  me,  I  beseech  you.” 

Mr.  Barbier  made  no  answer ;  but,  hur¬ 
rying  on  to  Sarah’s  room,  opened  the  door, 
and  found  her  weeping.  “  Sarah,”  said  Mr. 
B.,  pointing  at  Alice,  “who  is  this  child? 
Speak,  and  speak  the  truth;  and,  whatever 
may  be  your  answer,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
.  go  where  you  please.” 

“  The  sun  is  risen,  my  friends  are  gone, 
and  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  so  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  my  speaking  out ;  I  am 
entirely  in  your  hands.” 
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“  Answer  my  question  quickly,”  said  Mr. 
Barbier. 

Weeping,  she  went  on.  “  Alice  and  I 
are  part  of  a  gang  of  gipsies  who  were  to 
leave  Paris  last  night,  and  for  whom  we 
were  to  open  the  gates  of  your  hotel ;  and 
I  would  have  done  it,  but  Alice  locked  me 
up  in  the  room.” 

“  But  Alice,  Alice !  who  and  what  is  she  ?” 

“  She  is,  like  myself,  a  stolen  child,  sir ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  I  can 
tell  the  place  she  was  stolen  from ;  whereas, 
the  only  person  that  knows  anything  about 
me  is  gone.” 

“Well,  well;  but  tell  me  about  Alice,” 
said  Mr.  B.,  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself. 

“About  eleven  years  ago,”  said  Sarah, 
“  I  was  on  an  excursion  with  mother  Ver- 
duchene  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  I  used 
to  beg,  and  I  was  never  refused ;  for  I  had 
a  pretty  face,  and  had  learned  sweet  words 
and  winning  ways.  One  day,  as  we  were 
passing  a  cottage,  mother  ,Verduchene  went 
in  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  milk,  and  there  was 
no  one  within  but  a  child  asleep  in  a  cra¬ 
dle.  She  was  dressed  in  the  finest  cambric 
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and  lace,  and  had,  I  well  remember,  a  gold 
chain  around  her  neck.v  Mother  Verdu- 
chene  caught  up  the  child,  and  ran  off  with 
her  so  fast,  that  I  did  not  overtake  her  until 
she  had  got  into  a  wood,  where  I  found  her 
stripping  the  infant.  When  she  began  to 
untie  a  green  string,  to  which  a  locket  was 
suspended,  the  little  one  screamed  at  such 
a  rate,  and  then  lisping,  *  Never  part  with 
it !  never  part  with  it!’  that  mother  Verdu- 
chene  thought  she  might  as  well  leave  it 
with  her.  The  next  day  we  left  Paris,  and 
the  gipsies  thought  it  best  to  take  the  child 
with  them.” 

“My  daughter!  my  daughter!” exclaimed 
Mr.  Barbier,  as  he  folded  her  to  his  bosom. 
“Well  do  I  remember  your  mother  used  so 
often  to  repeat  the  words  she  had  engraved 
on  the  locket,  when  fastening  it  around 
your  neck,  that  at  last  your  little  lips  had 
learned  to  form  the  sound,  and  no  one  could 
touch  it  without  your  trying  to  say,  ‘  Never 
part !  never  part !’  But  how  shall  I  thank 
the  gracious  Being  who  has  so  wondrously 
preserved  my  child  amid  such  a  gang  of 
wretches  ;  who,  inspiring  her  with  a  deter- 
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mination  not  to  be  instrumental  in  betray¬ 
ing  a  stranger,  has,  to  reward  her  piety, 
permitted  her  to  find  in  that  stranger  a  fa¬ 
ther  ?  My  child  !  my  child !” 

But  wonder  and  joy  had  been  too  much 
for  Alice,  and  she  had  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  father.  Tender  care  recovered  her; 
and  as  her  father,  eager  to  present  her  to 
her  brother,  cried,  “Come  with  me,  my 
child,  I  am  impatient  to  show  my  recovered 
treasure - ” 

“But  Sarah,  father!”  said  Alice,  hesitat- 
ingly- 

“  Sarah  shall  always  stay  with  you,  if  you 
like  it,  my  child.” 

“  And  can  you  trust  her,  my  young  lady?” 
said  the  old  housekeeper. 

“  She  may  trust  me,”  said  Sarah,  “  if  I 
once  promise ;  and  I  do  promise  to  try  to 
be  good  like  herself.” 

“  And  we  will  ask  God  to  make  us  both 
good,”  said  Alice ;  “  and  to  take  out  of  our 
minds  all  the  bad  things  they  used  to  try  to 
teach  us  :  and  I  know  nice  words  for  asking 
him, — ‘  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.’  ” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GIPSY  IN  SPAIN. 

T he  number  of  gipsies  in  Spain,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  is  estimated  at  40,000.  For 
many  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  no  change  seems  to  have  transpired  in 
their  manners  and  habits.  They  were  wan¬ 
derers,  journeying  about  much  in  the  same 
way  as  do  their  brethren  at  the  present  day 
in  England,  Russia,  and  other  countries ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  they  were 
more  reckless,  and  mischievous,  and  had 
less  respect  for  the  laws.  0 

Arriving  in  Spain  with  a  predisposition 
to  every  species  of  crime  and  villany,  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  reclaimed  or  improved 
by  the  example  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  In  a  land  where  the  laws  are  in¬ 
tended  not  so  much  for  the  protection  of 
the  honest  and  industrious,  as  to  enrich 
those  that  administer  them,  and  where  offi¬ 
cers  of  justice  were  ever  willing  to  shield 
the  thief,  on  receiving  the  largest  portion 
of  the  booty,  it  was  hardly  probable  that 
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their  respect  for  the  law  would  be  increased, 
or  their  thieving  propensities  diminished. 
The  low  estimation  placed  upon  life  in  this 
country,  and  the  continued  assassinations 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  would  not 
be  likely  to  diminish  the  malignant  and 
bloody  passion  of  the  gipsy  against  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  darker  crimes,  therefore,  of 
the  Gitano,  or  Spanish  gipsy,  are  to  be 
largely  attributed  to  their  residence  among 
a  people  where  the  law  is  lifeless,  and  where 
crying  sins  are  everywhere  prevalent. 

They  were  a  like  injury  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  Divided  into 
numerous  bodies,  frequently  formidable  in 
point  of  number,  their  presence  was  an  evil 
and  a  curse,  in  whatever  quarter  they  di¬ 
rected  their  steps.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  farmers  and  laborers  would  be  the 
largest  sufferers  ;  their  mules  and  horses 
would  be  stolen,  carried  away  to  distant 
fairs,  and  there  disposed  of,  perhaps  to  indi¬ 
viduals  destined  to  be  deprived  of  them  in 
a  similar  manner;  whilst  their  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  were  laid  under  tribute  to 
feed  these  profitless  thieves, 
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Sharp  in  his  wits  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree,  the  Spanish  gipsy  never  fails  to  get 
the  better  of  his  less  intelligent  neighbor  in 
a  trade ;  and  innumerable  are  his  devices  to 
decoy  and  cheat  his  victims.  As  Mr.  Bor¬ 
row  was  once  traveling  in  company  with  a 
gipsy,  he  stopped  for  refreshment  at  the  po- 
sada,  or  inn,  and  overheard  the  following 
description,  by  a  Spaniard,  of  a  trick  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  him  by  a  gipsy  ' “  When  I  am 
at  Merida,”  said  he,  “or  Badajoz,  I  go  to 
the  mercado,  (market,)  and  there,  in  the 
corner,  stand  the  accursed  gipsies,  jabbering 
to  each  other  in  a  speech  which  I  under¬ 
stand  not.  ‘  Gipsy  gentlemen/  say  I  to  one 
of  them,  ‘  what  will  you  have  for  that  don¬ 
key  ?’  ‘  I  will  have  ten  dollars  for  it,  Caba¬ 

llero  nacional/  says  the  gipsy ;  4  it  is  the  best 
donkey  in  all  Spain/  ‘I  should  like  to  see 
its  paces/  say  I.  ‘  That  you  shall,  most  va¬ 
lorous/  says  the  gipsy ;  and,  jumping  upon 
its  back,  he  puts  it  to  its  paces,  first  of  all 
whispering  something  into  its  ear;  and  truly 
the  paces  ofc  the  donkey  are  most  wonder¬ 
ful,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before.  ‘I 
think  it  will  just  suit  me  /  and,  after  looking 
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at  it  a  while,  I  take  out  the  money,  and  pay 
for  it.  ‘  I  shall  go  to  my  house,’  says  the 
gipsy  and  off  he  runs.  ‘  I  shall  go  to  my 
village,’  say  I,  and  I  mount  the  donkey. 
‘  Go  on,’  say  I ;  but  the  donkey  won’t 
move.  I  give  him  a  switch,  but  I  don’t  get 
on  the  better  for  that.  ‘  How  is  this  ?’  say 
I ;  and  I  fall  to  spurring  him.  ‘What  hap¬ 
pens  then,  brother  ?’  The  wizard  no  sooner 
feels  the  prick  than  he  bucks  down,  and 
flings  me  over  his  head.  I  get  up,  and  look 
about  me :  there  stands  the  donkey,  staring 
at  me,  and  there  stands  the  whole  gipsy 
troop,  squinting  at  me  with  their  filmy  eyes. 
‘  Where  is  the  scamp  who  has  sold  me  this 
piece  of  furniture  ?’  I  shout.  ‘  He  is  gone 
to  Granada,  valorous,’  says  one.  ‘  He  is 
gone  to  seek  his  kindred  among  the  Moors,’ 
says  another.  In  a  word,  I  am  tricked.  I 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  donkey  ;  no  one,  how¬ 
ever,  will  buy  him  :  he  is  a  gipsy  donkey, 
and  every  person  avoids  him.  At  last  the 
gipsies  offer  thirty  reals  for  him  ;  and,  after 
much  chaffering,  I  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  him 
for  two  dollars.  It  is  all  a  trick,  how¬ 
ever  :  he  returns  to  his  master,  and  the  bro- 
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therhood  share  the  spoils  among  them¬ 
selves.5' 

It  was  ‘not  uncommon  for  a  large  band  or 
tribe  tQ  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  a  remote 
village,  scantily  peopled,  and  to  remain  there 
until,  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  they  had  con¬ 
sumed  everything  which  the  inhabitants 
possessed  for  their  support;  or  until  they 
were  scared  away  by  the  approach  of  jus¬ 
tice,  or  by  an  army  of  rustics,  assembled 
from  the  surrounding  country.  Then  would 
follow  the  hurried  march  ;  the  women  and 
children  mounted  on  lean,  but  spirited  asses, 
scoured  along  the  plains  fleeter  than  the 
wind ;  ragged  and  savage-looking  men, 
wielding  the  scourge  and  goad,  scampered 
by  their  side,  or  close  behind,  whilst  a 
small  party,  on  strong  horses,  armed  with 
rusty  matchlocks  and  sabres,  brought  up  the 
rear,  threatening  the  distant  foe,  and  now 
and  then  saluting  them  with  a  hoarse  blast 
from  a  gipsy  horn. 

“  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,”  says 
Mr.  Borrow,  “  some  unfortunate  traveler, 
mounted  on  a  handsome  mule  or  beast  of 
some  value,  meeting,  unarmed  and  alone, 
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such  a  rabble  rout  at  the  close  of  eve,  in  the 
wildest  part,  for  example,  of  La  Mancha. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  is  journeying  from 
Seville  to  Madrid,  and  that  he  has  left,  at  a 
considerable  distance  behind  him,  the 
gloomy  and  horrible  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena ;  his  bosom,  which,  for  some  time 
past,  has  been  contracted  with  dreadful  fore¬ 
bodings,  is  beginning  to  expand ;  his  blood, 
which  has  been  congealed  in  his  veins,  is 
beginning  to  circulate  warmly  and  freely ; 
he  is  fondly  anticipating  the  still-distant  po- 
sada  and  savory  omelet.  The  sun  is  sink¬ 
ing  rapidly  behind  the  savage  and  uncouth 
hills  in  his  rear;  he  has  reached  the  bottom 
of  a  small  valley,  where  runs  a  rivulet,  at 
which  he  allows  his  tired  animal  to  drink ; 
he  is  about  to  ascend  the  side  of  a  hill ;  his 
eyes  are  turned  upwards ;  suddenly  he  be¬ 
holds  strange  and  uncouth  forms  at  the  top 
of  the  ascent ;  the  descending  sun  slants  its 
rays  upon  red  cloaks,  with  here  and  there 
a  turbaned  head,  or  long,  streaming  hair. 
The  traveler  hesitates;  but,  reflecting  that 
he  is  no  longer  in  the  mountains,  and  that 
in  the  open  road  there  is  no  danger  of  ban- 
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ditti,  he  advances.  In  a  moment  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  gipsy  group :  at  once  there 
is  a  general  halt ;  fiery  eyes  are  turned  upon 
him,  replete  with  an  expression  which  only 
the  eyes  of  the  Roma  possess  ;  then  ensues 
a  jabber,  in  a  language  or  jargon  which  is 
strange  to  the  ears  of  the  traveler ;  at  last 
an  ugly  urchin  springs  from  the  crupper  of 
a  halting  mule,  and,  in  a  lisping  accent,  en¬ 
treats  charity  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Majoro.  The  traveler,  with  a  faltering 
hand,  produces  his  purse,  and  is  proceeding 
to  loosen  its  strings,  when,  struck  violently 
by  a  huge  knotted  club  in  an  unseen  hand, 
he  tumbles  headlong  from  his  mule.  Next 
morning  a  naked  corse,  smeared  with  brains 
and  blood,  is  found  by  the  way-side ;  and 
within  a  week  a  simple  cross  records  the 
event,  according  to  the  custom  of  Spain.” 

Such  incidents  as  the  above  are  plenti¬ 
fully  found  in  the  annals  of  the  old  Spanish 
writers.  The  Spanish  gipsies  of  the  present 
day  are  more  often  found  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  less  given  to  roving  in  large 
bands ;  but  they  are  still  the  same  uneasy, 
vicious,  thieving  race.  In  no  part  of  the 
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world  are  they  found  cultivating  the  earth, 
or  in  the  service  of  a  regular  master ;  but 
everywhere  they  are  jockeys,  or  thieves,  or 
cheats.  In  Spain  they  appear  to  have  plied 
occasionally  the  trade  of  the  blacksmith, 
making  rude  agricultural  instruments,  which 
they  disposed  of  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  temporary  residences  for  provisions  or 
money.  The  forge  was  generally  placed  in 
the  heart  of  some  mountain  abounding  in 
wood;  the  gaunt  smiths  felled  a  tree,  with 
axes  of  their  own  hammering,  and  from  the 
wood  prepared  the  charcoal  which  their  la¬ 
bor  demanded.  The  anvil  then  began  to 
ring  to  the  huge  blows  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  gipsies,  hour  after  hour,  until,  the  work 
finished,  the  camp  is  removed  to  another 
quarter. 

The  culture  of  their  minds  has  not  been 
entirely  neglected;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
their  education  and  acquirements  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
among  the  men,  especially  of  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration,  individuals  able  to  read  and  write. 
Among  the  women  such  instances  do  not 
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occur ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  Spanish 
females  are  entirely  uneducated,  many  even 
of  respectable  station  being  quite  ignorant 
of  letters.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
owing  to  the  civil  wars,  society  has  been  in 
a  sadly  unsettled  state  ;  the  law  has  been 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  overrun  with  robbers  and 
murderous  banditti,  who  have  committed 
frightful  excesses.  Such  a  state  of  things 
has  afforded  the  gipsies  a  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  resume  their  former  mode  of  life, 
and  to  wander  about  stealing  and  robbing. 
But  this  they  have  not  done ;  they  move  on 
in  their  wonted  track  of  jockeying  and  for¬ 
tune-telling.  The  Gitanos  in  general  are 
poor ;  a  pair  of  large  shears,  and  various 
scissors  of  a  smaller  description,  constitute 
often  their  whole  capital.  Occasionally  a 
good  hit  is  made,  as  they  call  it ;  but  the 
money  does  not  last  long,  being  quickly 
squandered  in  feasting  and  revelry.  He 
who  has  habitually  in  his  house  a  couple  of 
donkeys  is  considered  a  thriving  Gitano ; 
there  are  some,  however,  who  are  wealthy, 
and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  horses 
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and  mules.  This  difference  in  their  wealth 
and  education  breaks  up,  in  some  measure, 
their  strong  clannish  regard  for  each  other  ; 
their  gains  being  no  longer  common,  each 
one  looks  out  for  himself.  Still,  however, 
the  Gitano,  though  he  naturally  prefers  his 
own  interest  to  that  of  his  brother,  and  en¬ 
vies  him  his  gain  when  he  does  not  expect 
to  share  it,  is  at  all  times  ready  to  side  with 
him  against  the  Busno,  as  all  others  not  of 
their  race  are  called ;  and  when  a  plan  is 
to  be  executed  which  requires  co-operation, 
they  seek  not  the  fellowship  of  the  Busne, 
but  of  each  other,  and,  if  successful,  share 
the  gain  like  brothers. 

Mr.  Borrow  illustrates  this  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing  by  an  occurrence  that  transpired  in 
Cordova,  a  year  or  two  before  he  visited  it. 
One  of  the  poorest  of  the  Gitanos  murdered 
a  Spaniard,  and  for  this  crime  was  seized, 
tried,  and  found  guilty.  Blood-shedding  in 
Spain  is  not  looked  upon  with  much  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  and  the  life  of  the  culprit  is  seldom 
taken,  provided  he  can  offer  a  bribe  suffi¬ 
cient  to  induce  the  notary  public  to  report 
favorably  upon  his  case.  But  in  this  in- 
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stance  money  was  of  no  avail ;  the  murder¬ 
ed  individual  left  behind  him  powerfu 
friends  and  connections,  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  that  justice  should  take  its  course. 
The  Gitanos  exerted  all  their  influence  with 
the  authorities  in  behalf  of  their  comrade  ; 
they  offered  extravagant  sums  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death  might  be  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  :  one  of  the  richest  Gi¬ 
tanos  even  offered  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
crowns  for  his  share ;  but  naught  availed, 
and  the  gipsy  was  executed  in  the  Plaza. 

The  day  before  the  execution,  the  Gita¬ 
nos,  perceiving  that  the  fate  of  their  brother 
was  sealed,  one  and  all,  quitted  Cordova, 
shutting  up  their  houses,  and  carrying  with 
them  their  horses  and  mules,  their  wives 
and  families,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
household  furniture.  No  one  knew  whither 
they  directed  their  course ;  nor  were  they 
seen  in  Cordova  for  some  months,  when 
they  again  suddenly  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  :  but  so  great  was  the  horror  of  the 
Gitanos  at  what  hadr  occurred,  that  many 
of  them  would  not  enter  the  Plaza,  where 
their  brother  had  met  his  dreadful  end. 
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In  their  habits  they  are  much  less  cleanly 
than  the  Spaniards.  The  hovels  in  which 
they  reside  exhibit  none  of  the  neatness 
which  is  observable  in  the  habitations  even 
of  the  poorest  of  the  other  race.  The  floors 
are  unswept,  and  abound  in  filth  and  mud ; 
and  in  their  persons  they  are  scarcely  less 
vile.  Inattention  to  cleanliness  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  race  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GIPSY  INN-KEEPER. 

As  an  illustration  of  gipsy  character,  Mr. 
Borrow  relates  an  adventure  that  occurred 
to  him  during  his  travels  on  the  Peninsula. 
He  had  landed  at  Tarifa,  on  his  way  to 
Cadiz,  and,  with  his  Jewish  servant,  Hayim 
Ben  Attar,  started  for  the  only  inn  in  the 
place.  “  I  stopped  in  the  street,'’  says  Mr. 
Borrow,  “  to  speak  to  a  person  whom  I  had 
known  at  Seville.  Before  we  concluded 
our  discourse,  Hayim,  who  had  walked  for¬ 
ward,  returned,  saying  that  the  quarters 
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were  good,  and  that  the  people  of  the  inn 
were  Jews.  ‘  Jews !’  said  I,  ‘  here  in  Tari- 
fa,  and  keeping  an  inn !  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them.’  So  I  left  my  acquaintance,  and 
hastened  to  the  house.  We  first  entered 
the  stable,  of  which  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building  consisted,  and,  ascending  a  flight 
of  stairs,  entered  a  very  large  room,  and 
from  thence  passed  into  a  kitchen,  in  which 
were  several  people.  One  was  a  stout,  ath¬ 
letic,  burly  fellow,  of  about  fifty,  dressed  in 
a  buff  jerkin  and  dark  cloth  pantaloons. 
His  hair  was  black  as  a  coal,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  bushy ;  his  face  marked  from  some  dis¬ 
order  ;  and  his  skin  as  dark  as  that  of  a  toad. 
A  very  tall  woman  stood  by  the  dresser, 
much  resembling  him  in  features,  with  the 
same  hair  and  complexion,  but  with  more 
intelligence  in  her  eyes  than  the  man,  who 
looked  heavy  and  dogged.  A  dark  woman, 
whom  I  subsequently  discovered  to  be  lame, 
sat  in  a  corner,  and  two  or  three  swarthy 
girls,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
were  flitting  about  the  room.  I  also  ob¬ 
served  a  wicked-looking  boy,  who  might 
have  been  called  handsome,  had  not  one  of 
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his  eyes  been  injured,  4  Jews !’  said  I,  in 
Moorish  to  Hayim,  as  I  glanced  at  these 
people  and  about  the  room;  'these  are  not 
Jews,  but  Children  of  the  Dar-bushi-fal,’ 
(fortune-tellers.) 

44  4  List  to  the  Corohai,’  (Moors,)  said  the 
tall  woman,  in  broken  gipsy  slang;  'hear 
how  they  jabber  ;  truly  we  will  make  them 
pay  for  the  noise  they  make  in  the  house/ 
Then  coming  to  me  she  demanded,  with  a 
shout,  fearing  otherwise  that  I  should  not 
understand,  whether  I  would  not  wish  to 
see  the  room  where  I  was  to  sleep.  I  nod¬ 
ded  ;  whereupon  she  led  me  out  upon  a  back 
terrace,  and  opening  the  door  of  a  small 
room,  of  which  there  were  three,  asked  me 
if  it  would  suit.  4  Perfectly,’  said  I,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  her  to  the  kitchen. 

44  4  O  what  a  handsome  face!  what  a  royal 
person !’  exclaimed  the  whole  family,  as  I 
returned,  in  Spanish,  but  in  the  whining, 
canting  tones  peculiar  to  the  gipsies,  when 
they  are  bent  on  making  a  victim.  4  A 
more  ugly  Busne  it  has  never  been  our 
chance  to  see,’  said  the  same  voices  in  the 
next  breath,  speaking  in  the  jargon  of  the 
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tribe.  ‘  Won’t  your  Moorish  royalty  please 
to  eat  something?’  said  the  tall  hag.  *  We 
have  nothing  in  the  house,  but  I  will  run 
out  and  buy  a  fowl,  which  I  hope  may 
prove  a  royal  peacock  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  you.’ 

“  *  I  hope  it  may  turn  to  poison  in  your 
entrails,’  she  muttered  to  the  rest,  in 
gipsy.  She  then  ran  down,  and  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  returned  with  an  old  hen,  which,  on 
my  arrival,  I  had  observed  helow  in  the 
stable.  ‘  See  this  beautiful  fowl,’  said  she  ; 
‘  I  have  been  running  over  all  Tarifa  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  for  your  kingship  ;  trouble  enough  I 
have  had  to  obtain  it,  and  dear  enough  it 
has  cost  me  :  I  will  now  cut  its  throat.’  ‘Be¬ 
fore  you  kill  it,’  said  I,  ‘I  should  wish  to 
know  what  you  paid  for  it,  that  there  may 
be  no  dispute  about  it  in  the  account.’ 
‘Two  dollars  I  paid  for  it,  most  valorous 
and  handsome  sir ;  two  dollars  it  cost  me, 
out  of  my  own  little  purse.’  I  saw  it  was 
high  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  high  ex¬ 
pectations.  ‘You  mean  two  reals,’  said  I, 
in  Gitano,  ‘  O,  mother  of  all  the  witches, 
and  that  is  twelve  cuartos  more  than  it  is 
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worth.’  ‘  Whom  have  we  here?’  exclaimed 
the  females.  ‘  One,’  I  replied,  *  who  knows 
you  well,  and  all  your  ways.  Speak !  am 
I  to  have  the  hen  for  two  reals  ?  if  not,  I 
shall  leave  the  house  this  moment.’  ‘  O, 
yes,  to  be  sure,  brother,  and  for  nothing,  if 
you  wish  it,’  said  the  tall  woman,  in  natural 
and  quite  altered  tones.  ‘  But  why  did  you 
enter  the  house  speaking  in  Corohai,  like  a 
Bengui  ?  We  thought  you  a  Busno;  but 
we  now  see  that  you  are  of  our  religion  ; 
sit  down,  and  tell  us  where  you  have  been.’ 

“‘Now,  my  good  people,  since  I  have  an¬ 
swered  your  questions,  it  is  but  right  that 
you  should  answer  some  of  mine.  Pray, 
who  are  you  ?  and  how  happens  it  that  you 
are  keeping  this  inn  ?’ 

“  ‘  Verily,  brother,’  answered  the  gipsy 
woman,  ‘  we  can  scarcely  tell  you  who  we 
are.  All  we  know  of  ourselves  is,  that 
we  keep  this  inn,  to  our  trouble  and  sor¬ 
row,  and  that  our  parents  kept  it  before  us ; 
we  were  all  born  in  this  house,  where  I 
suppose  we  shall  die.’ 

“  ‘  Who  is  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
whose  are  these  children  ?’ 
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“  ‘  The  master  of  the  house  is  the  fool  my 
brother, .  who  stands  before  you  without 
saying  a  word ;  to  him  belong  these  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  cripple  in  the  chair  is  his 
wife,  and  my  cousin.  He  has  also  two  sons, 
who  are  grown-up  men  ;  one  is  a  shoema¬ 
ker,  and- the  other  serves  a  tanner.’ 

“  ‘  Is  not  this  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
Cales  to  follow  such  trades  ?’ 

“‘We  know  of  no  law,  and  little  of  the 
Cales  themselves.  Ours  is  the  only  Calo 
family  in  Tarifa,  and  we  never  left  it  in  our 
lives,  except  occasionally  to  go  on  the  smug¬ 
gling  lay  to  Gibraltar.  True  it  is  that  the 
Cales,  when  they  visit  Tarifa,  put  up  at  our 
house,  sometimes  to  our  cost.  There  was 
one  Rafael,  son  of  the  rich  Fruto,  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  here  last  summer,  to  buy  up  horses ; 
and  he  departed  a  paria  and  a  half  in  our 
debt.  I  do  not  grudge  it  him,  for  he  is  a 
handsome  and  clever  Chabd,  a  fellow  of 
many  capacities.  More  than  one  Busno 
had  cause  to  rue  his  coming  to  Tarifa.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Busnd  of  Tarifa  ?’ 

“  ‘  Brother,  we  live  on  the  best  terms  with 
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the  Busn6  of  Tarifa,  especially  with  the 
gentlemen.  The  first  people  of  Tarifa  come 
to  this  house,  to  have  their  fortunes  told  by 
the  cripple  in  the  chair  and  by  myself.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  we  are  more  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  grandees  than  the  poor,  who 
hate  and  loathe  us.  When  my  first  and 
only  infant  died,  for  I  have  been  married, 
the  child  of  one  of  the  principal  people  was 
put  to  me  to  nurse ;  but  I  hated  it  for  its 
white  blood,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  It 
never  throve,  for  I  did  it  a  private  mischief ; 
and  though  it  grew  up,  and  is  now  a  youth, 
it  is  mad.’ 

“‘With  whom  will  your  brother’s  chil¬ 
dren  marry?  You  say  that  there  are  no 
gipsies  here.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  that  which  grieves  me.  I  would 
rather  see  them  sold  to  the  Moors  than 
married  to  the  Busnd.  When  Rafael  was 
here  he  wished  to  persuade  the  shoemaker 
to  accompany  him  to  Cordova,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  provide  for  him,  and  find  him  a 
wife  among  the  Callees  of  that  town ;  but 
the  faint  heart  would  not,  though  I  myself 
begged  him  to  comply.  As  for  the  tanner, 
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he  goes  every  night  to  the  house  of  a  Bus- 
116  ;  and  once,  when  I  reproached  him  with 
it,  he  threatened  to  marry  her.  I  intend  to 
take  my  knife,  and  to  wait  behind  the  door  in 
the  dark,  and  when  she  comes  out  to  gash 
her  over  the  eyes.  I  trow  he  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  desire  to  wed  with  her  then.’ 

“ £  Do  many  Busn6  from  the  country  put 
up  at  this  house  ?’ 

“‘Not  so  many  as  formerly,  brother;  the 
laborers  from  the  Campo  say  that  we  are  all 
thieves,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
but  a  Calo  to  enter  this  house  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  shirt  stripped  from  his  back.  They 
go  to  the  houses  of  their  acquaintance  in 
the  town,  for  they  fear  to  enter  these  doors. 
I  scarcely  know  why,  for  my  brother  is  the 
veriest  fool  in  Tarifa.  Were  it  not  for  his 
face,  I  should  say  that  he  is  no  Chabo ;  for 
he  cannot  speak,  and  permits  every  chance 
to  slip  through  his  fingers.  Many  a  good 
mule  and  borrico  have  gone  out  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  below,  which  he  might  have  secured, 
had  he  but  tongue  enough  to  have  cozened 
the  owners.  But  he  is  a  fool,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore  ;  he  cannot  speak,  and  is  no  Chabo/ 
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“  How  far  the  person  in  question,  who  sat 
all  the  while  smoking  his  pipe,  with  the 
most  unperturbed  tranquillity,  deserved  the 
character  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  sister, 
will  presently  appear.  It  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  describe  here  all  the  strange  things 
I  both  saw  and  heard  in  this  gipsy  inn. 
Several  gipsies  arrived  from  the  country 
during  the  six  days  that  I  spent  within  its 
walls.  One  of  them,  a  man  from  Moron, 
was  received  with  particular  cordiality,  he 
having  a  son,  whom  he  was  thinking  of  be¬ 
trothing  to  one  of  the  gipsy  daughters. 
Some  females  of  quality  likewise  visited 
the  house  to  gossip,  like  true  Andalusians. 
It  was  singular  to  observe  the  behavior  of 
the  gipsies  to  these  people,  especially  that 
of  the  remarkable  woman,  some  of  whose 
conversation  I  have  given  above.  She 
whined,  she  canted,  she  blessed,  she  talked 
of  beauty,  of  color,  of  eyes,  of  eye- brows 
and  pestanas,  (eye-lids,)  and  of  hearts  which 
were  aching  for  such  and  such  a  lady. 
Amongst  others  came  a  very  fine  woman, 
the  widow  of  a  colonel  lately  slain  in  bat¬ 
tle.  She  brought  with  her  a  beautiful  in- 
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nocent  little  girl,  her  daughter,  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age.  The  gipsy  ap¬ 
peared  to  adore  her ;  she  sobbed,  she  shed 
tears,  she  kissed  the  child,  she  blessed  it, 
she  fondled  it.  I  had  my  eye  upon  her 
countenance,  and  it  brought  to  my  recollec¬ 
tion  that  of  a  she-wolf  which  I  had  once 
seen  in  Russia,  playing  with  her  whelp  be¬ 
neath  a  birch-tree.  ‘  You  seem  to  love  that 
child  very  much,  O  my  mother/  said  I  to 
her,  as  the  lady  was  departing. 

“  ‘  I  do  not  love  it,  O  my  son,  I  do  not 
love  it ;  I  love  it  so  much  that  I  wish  it  may 
break  its  legs  as  it  goes  down  stairs,  and  its 
mother  also.’ 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I  was 
seated  on  the  stone  bench  at  the  stable  door, 
taking  the  fresh  air;  the  gipsy  inn-keeper 
sat  beside  me  smoking  his  pipe,  and  silent, 
as  usual ;  presently  a  man  and  woman  with 
a  borrico,  or  donkey,  entered  the  portal.  I 
took  little  or  no  notice  of  a  circumstance  so 
slight ;  but  I  was  presently  aroused  by  hear¬ 
ing  the  gipsy’s  pipe  drop  upon  the  ground. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  scarcely  recognized  his 
face.  It  was  no  longer  dull,  black,  and 
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heavy,  but  was  lighted  up  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  so  extremely  villanous  that  I  felt  un¬ 
easy.  His  eyes  were  scanning  the  recent 
comers,  especially  the  beast  of  burden, 
which  was  a  beautiful  female  donkey.  He 
was  almost  instantly  at  their  side,  assisting 
to  remove  its  housings,  and  the  alforjas,  or 
bags.  His  tongue  had  become  unloosed,  as 
if  by  sorcery  ;  and,  far  from  being  unable  to 
speak,  he  proved,  that  when  it  suited  his 
purpose  he  could  discourse  with  wonderful 
volubility.  The  donkey  was  soon  tied  to 
the  manger,  and  a  large  measure  of  barley 
emptied  before  it,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
the  gipsy  boy  presently  removed,  his  father 
having  purposely  omitted  to  mix  the  barley 
with  the  straw,  with  which  the  Spanish 
mangers  are  always  kept  filled.  The  guests 
were  hurried  up  stairs  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  remained  below,  and  subsequently  strolled 
about  the  town  and  on  the  beach.  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  when  I  returned  to  the 
inn  to  retire  to  rest ;  strange  things  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  going  on  during  my  absence. 
As  I  passed  through  the  large  room,  on  the 
way  to  my  apartment,  lo,  the  table  was  set 
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out  with  much  wine,  fruit,  and  viands. 
There  sat  the  man  from  the  country,  three 
parts  intoxicated ;  the  gipsy,  already  pro¬ 
vided  with  another  pipe,  sat  on  his  knee, 
with  his  right  arm  most  affectionately  round 
his  neck;  on  one  side  sat  the  shoemaker, 
drinking  and  smoking,  on  the  other  the  tan¬ 
ner.  Behold  poor  humanity,  thought  I  to 
myself,  in  the  hands  of  devils !  in  this  man¬ 
ner  are  human  souls  ensnared  to  destruction 
by  the  fiends  of  the  pit !  The  females  had 
already  taken  possession  of  the  woman,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tables,  and  were  displaying 
every  mark  of  friendship  and  affection.  I 
passed  on ;  but  ere  I  reached  my  apartment, 
I  heard  the  words  mule  and  donkey. 
‘  Adios/  said  I ;  for  I  too  well  knew  what 
was  on  the  carpet. 

“  In  the  back  stable  the  gipsy  kept  a  mule, 
a  most  extraordinary  animal,  which  was 
employed  in  bringing  water  to  the  house,  a 
task  which  it  effected  with  no  slight  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  was  reported  to  be  eighteen  years 
of  age ;  one  of  its  eyes  had  been  removed  by 
some  accident ;  it  was  foundered,  and  also 
lame,  the  result  of  a  broken  leg.  This  ani- 
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mal  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Tarifa; 
the  gipsy  grudged  it  the  very  straw  on 
which  alone  he  fed  it,  and  had  repeatedly 
offered  it  for  sale  at  a  dollar,  which  he  could 
never  obtain.  During  the  night  there  was 
much  merriment  going. on,  and  I  could  fre¬ 
quently  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  gipsy 
raised  to  a  boisterous  pitch.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  gipsy  hag  entered  my  apartment, 
bearing  the  breakfast  of  myself  and  Hayim. 
‘  What  were  you  about  last  night  ?’  said  I. 

“‘We  were  bargaining  with  the  Busnd, 
evil  overtake  him,  and  he  has  exchanged  us 
the  ass  for  the  mule  and  the  reckoning,’ 
said  she ;  having  blended  in  her  countenance 
triumph  and  anxiety. 

“‘Was  he  drunk  when  he  saw  the  mule?’ 
I  demanded. 

“  ‘  He  did  not  see  her  at  all,  O  my  son ; 
but  we  told  him  we  had  a  beautiful  mule, 
worth  any  money,  which  we  were  anxious 
to  dispose  of,  as  a  donkey  suited  our  pur¬ 
pose  better.  We  are  afraid  that  when  he 
sees  her  he  will  repent  his  bargain ;  and  if  he 
calls  off  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  the 
exchange  is  null,  and  the  justicia  will  cause 
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us  to  restore  the  ass.  We  have,  however, 
already  removed  her  to  our  hu6rta,  out  of 
the  town,  where  we  have  hid  her  below  the 
ground/ 

“When  the  man  and  the  woman  saw 
the  lame,  foundered,  one-eyed  creature,  for 
which  and  the  reckoning  they  had  ex¬ 
changed  their  own  beautiful  borrica,  they 
stood  confounded.  It  was  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  they  had  not  altogether  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  fumes  of  the  wine  of  the 
preceding  night ;  at  last  the  man,  with  a 
frightful  oath,  exclaimed  to  the  inn-keeper, 
‘Restore  my  donkey,  you  gipsy  villain/ 

“  ‘It  cannot  be,  brother/  replied  the  latter; 
‘  your  donkey  is  by  this  time  three  leagues 
from  here :  I  sold  her  this  morning  to  a  man 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
a  hard  bargain  with  her,  for  he  only  gave 
two  dollars,  as  she  was  unsound.  O, 
you  have  taken  me  in ;  I  am  a  poor  fool,  as 
they  call  me  here,  and  you  know  much, 
very  much/ 

“  ‘  Her  value  was  thirty-five  dollars,  thou 
demon/  said  the  countryman ;  ‘and  the  jus- 
ticia  will  make  you  pay  that/ 
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“  *  Come,  come,  brother,’  said  the  gipsy, 
‘  all  this  is  mere  conversation ;  you  have  a 
capital  bargain  :  to-day  the  mercado  (mar¬ 
ket)  is  held,  and  you  shall  sell  the  mule  ;  I 
will  go  with  you  myself.  O,  you  understand 
very  much.  Sister,  bring  the  bottle  of  anise  ; 
the  senor  and  sehora  must  drink  a  copita.’ 

“  After  much  persuasion,  and  many  oaths, 
the  man  and  woman  were  weak  enough  to 
comply.  When  they  had  drunk  several 
glasses  they  departed  for  the  market,  the 
gipsy  leading  the  mule.  In  about  two  hours 
they  returned  with  the  wretched  beast,  but 
not  exactly  as  they  went ;  a  numerous 
crowd  followed,  laughing  and  hooting.  The 
man  was  now  frantic,  and  the  woman  yet 
more  so.  They  forced  their  way  up  stairs 
to  collect  their  baggage,  which  they  soon 
effected,  and  were  about  to  leave  the  house, 
vowing  revenge.  Now  ensued  a  truly  ter¬ 
rific  scene.  There  were  no  more  blandish¬ 
ments  ;  the  gipsy  men  and  women  were 
in  arms,  uttering  the  most  frightful  execra¬ 
tions.  As  the  woman  came  down  stairs, 
the  females  assailed  her  like  lunatics ;  the 
cripple  poked  at  her  with  a  stick,  the 
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tall  hag  clawed  at  her  hair,  whilst  the  father 
gipsy  walked  close  beside  the  man,  his  hand 
on  his'  clasp-knife,  looking  like  nothing  in 
this  world.  The  man,  however,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  door,  turned  to  him,  and  said, 
4  Gipsy  demon,  my  borrica  by  three  o’clock, 
or, — you  know  the  rest,  the  justicia.’ 

“  The  gipsies  remained  filled  with  rage 
and  disappointment;  the  hag  vented  her 
spite  on  her  brother.  £  ’Tis  your  fault,’  said 
she  ;  ‘  fool,  you  have  no  tongue ;  you  a  Cha- 
bo  ?  you  can’t  speak whereas  within  a 
few  hours  he  had  perhaps  talked  more  than 
an  auctioneer  during  a  three  days’  sale  :  but 
he  reserved  his  words  for  fitting  occasions, 
and  now  sat,  as  usual,  sullen  and  silent, 
smoking  his  pipe. 

“  The  man  and  woman  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  three  o’clock,  but  they  came 
intoxicated.  The  gipsy’s  eyes  glistened ; 
blandishment  was  again  had  recourse  to. 
‘  Come  and  sit  down  with  the  cavalier  here,’ 
whined  the  family ;  ‘  he  is  a  friend  of  ours, 
and  will  soon  arrange  matters  to  your  satis¬ 
faction.’  I  arose  and  went  into  the  street. 
The  hag  followed  me  :  ‘Will  you  not  assist 
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us,  brother,  or  are  you  no  Chabo  ?’  she  mut¬ 
tered. 

“  ‘  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
matters,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  I  know  who  will,’  said  the  hag,  and 
hurried  down  the  street. 

“  The  nian  and  woman  with  much  noise 
demanded  their  donkey.  The  inn-keeper 
made  no  answer,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up 
several  glasses  with  the  anisado.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gipsy  hag  returned 
with  a  young  man  well  dressed,  and  with  a 
genteel  air,  but  with  something  wild  and  sin¬ 
gular  in  his  eyes.  He  seated  himself  by  the 
table,  smiled,  took  a  glass  of  liquor,  drank  part 
of  it,  smiled  again,  and  handed  it  to  the  coun¬ 
tryman.  The  latter,  seeing  himself  treated 
in  this  friendly  manner  by  a  caballero,  (gen¬ 
tleman,)  was  evidently  much  flattered,  took 
off  his  hat  to  the  new-comer,  and  drank,  as 
did  the  woman  also.  The  glass  was  filled 
and  re-filled,  till  they  became  yet  more  in¬ 
toxicated.  I  did  not  hear  the  young  man 
say  a  word ;  he  appeared  a  passive  automa¬ 
ton.  The  gipsies,  ho  wever,  spoke  for  him, 
and  were  profuse  of  compliments.  It  was 
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now  proposed  that  the  Caballero  should  set¬ 
tle  the  dispute.  A  long  and  noisy  conver¬ 
sation  ensued,  the  young  man  looking  va¬ 
cantly  on  ;  the  strange  people  had  no  money, 
and  had  already  run  up  another  bill  at  a 
wine-house,  to  which  they  had  retired.  At 
last  it  was  proposed,  as  if  by  the  young 
man,  that  the  gipsy  should  purchase  his  own 
mule  for  two  dollars,  and  forgive  the  stran¬ 
gers  the  .  reckoning  of  the  preceding  night. 
To  this  they  agreed,  being  apparently  stul¬ 
tified  with  the  liquor ;  and  the  money  being 
paid  them,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  they 
thanked  the  friendly  mediator,  and  reeled 
away.  Before  they  left  town  that  night 
they  had  contrived  to  spend  the  entire  two 
dollars  ;  and  the  woman,  who  first  recovered 
her  senses,  was  bitterly  lamenting  that  they 
had  permitted  themselves  to  be  despoiled  so 
cheaply  of  a  prize  so  precious  as  their  don¬ 
key.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  did  not 
much  pity  them.  The  woman  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  man’s  wife.  The  laborer  had 
probably  left  his  village  with  some  strolling 
harlot,  bringing  with  him  the  animal  which 
had  previously  served  to  support  himself  and 
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family.  I  believe  that  the  gipsy  read,  at 
the  first  glance,  their  history,  and  arranged 
matters  accordingly.  The  donkey  was  soon 
brought  back  to  the  stable,  and  that  night 
there  was  much  rejoicing  in  the  gipsy  inn. 

“  Who  was  the  singular  mediator  ?  He 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  foster- 
child  of  the  gipsy  hag,  the  unfortunate  being 
whom  she  had  privately  injured  in  his  in¬ 
fancy.  After  having  thus  served  them  as 
an  instrument  in  their  villany,  he  was  told 
to  go  home/' 


CHAPTER  YI. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  GIPSY. 

The  gipsy  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  middle 
size,  and  usually  exhibits  a  powerful  frame, 
suited  to  both  strength  and  activity.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  a  deformed  or  weakly 
object,  of  either  sex,  amongst  them.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be,  that  such  as  have  a 
delicate  constitution  perish  in  their  infancy, 
being  unable  to  support  the  hardships  and 
privations  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
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These  exposures  and  privations  also  account 
for  the  harshness  and  haggardness  of  the 
gipsy’s  features.  The  complexion  of  the 
Spanish  gipsy  is  a  dark  olive,  sometimes 
approaching  the  negro  in  blackness.  Like 
most  people  of  savage  ancestry,  their  teeth 
are  white  and  strong ;  their  mouths  are  not 
badly  formed :  but  it  is  in  the  eye,  more 
than  any  other  feature,  that  they  differ 
from  every  other  human  being.  There  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  eye  of  the  Gi- 
tano.  Should  his  hair  and  complexion  be¬ 
come  fair  as  those  of  the  Swede ;  and  his 
jockey  gait  as  grave  and  ceremonious  as  a 
Spaniard  ;  if  he  were  dressed  like  a  king,  a 
priest,  or  a  warrior, — still  would  his  origin 
and  race  be  detected  in  his  eye.  It  is  nei¬ 
ther  large  nor  small,  and  exhibits  no  marked 
difference  in  shape  from  eyes  of  the  common 
cast;  but  its  peculiarity  consists  chiefly  in  a 
strange  staring  expression,  and  in  a  thin 
glaze  which  steals  over  it  when  in  repose, 
and  seems  to  emit  phosphoric  light. 

The  dress  of  the  gipsies  varies  in  different 
countries.  In  Spain  the  men  generally 
wear  a  high-peaked,  narrow-brimmed  hat, 
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a  coat  of  sheep-skin  in  winter,  and,  during 
summer,  a  jacket  of  brown  cloth  ;  beneath 
this  they  are  fond  of  exhibiting  a  red  plush 
waistcoat,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
English  jockeys,  with  numerous  buttons  and 
clasps.  A  girdle  of  crimson  silk  surrounds 
the  waist,  and  in  this  is  not  unfrequently 
stuck  a  pair  of  shears.  Pantaloons  of  coarse 
cloth,  or  leather,  descend  to  the  knees ; 
woolen  stockings,  or  spatterdashes  of  lea¬ 
ther,  are  worn  below ;  and  stout  shoes  com¬ 
plete  the  equipments. 

The  gipsy  women  of  Spain  do  not  wear 
the  red  cloaks  and  immense  bonnets  of 
coarse  beaver  which  distinguish  their  sis¬ 
ters  of  England.  They  have  no  other  head¬ 
dress  than  a  handkerchief,  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  as  a  defense  against  the  wea¬ 
ther  ;  their  hair  is  sometimes  confined  by  a 
comb,  but  more  frequently  is  permitted  to 
stray  disheveled  down  their  shoulders  ;  they 
are  fond  of  large  ear-rings  of  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals.  There  is  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  Spanish  women  in  their 
dress,  save  the  absence  of  the  mantilla, 
which  they  never  wear. 
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Wherever  gipsies  are  found,  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  their  pursuits  and  oc¬ 
cupations.  “  Every  where  they  seem  to  ex¬ 
hibit,”  says  Mr.  Borrow,  “the  same  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  to  hunt  for  their  bread  by  the 
same  means  as  if  they  were  not  of  the  hu¬ 
man,  but  rather  of  the  animal  species.” 
Says  Mr.  Hogland :  “  Some  gipsies  are  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  have  regular  habitations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  station  in  life.  To  this 
class  belong  those  who  keep  public  houses 
in  Spain ;  and  others  in  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  who  follow  some  regular  business, 
and  live  in  miserable  huts.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  people  lead  a  very 
different  kind  of  life ;  they  rove  about  from 
one  district  to  another  in  hordes,  having  no 
habitation  but  tents,  holes  in  the  rocks,  or 
caves.  Some  live  in  their  tents,  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  In  Hungary,  those  who 
have  discontinued  their  rambling  way  of 
life,  and  built  houses  for  themselves,  seldom 
let  a  spring  pass  without  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  settled  weather  to  set  up  a  tent 
for  their  summer  residence.  The  wander¬ 
ing  gipsy  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
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endeavors  to  procure  a  horse  ;  in  Turkey 
an  ass  serves  to  carry  his  wife  and  a  couple 
of  children,  with  his  tent.  When  he  arrives 
at  a  place  he  likes,  near  a  village  or  a  city, 
he  unpacks,  pitches  his  tent,  ties  his  animal 
to  a  stake  to  graze,  and  remains  some  weeks 
there.  His  furniture  seldom  consists  of 
more  than  an  earthen  pot,  an  iron  pan,  a 
spoon,*  a  jug,  and  a  knife,  with  sometimes 
the  addition  of  a  dish.  These  serve  for  the 
w-hole  family.  Working  in  iron  is  the  most 
useful  occupation  of  the  gipsies.  In  Hun¬ 
gary  this  profession  is  so  common,  that  there 
is  a  proverb  there,  *  So  many  gipsies,  so 
many  smiths.’ 

“  But  the  gipsies  of  the  present  day  are  not 
willing  to  work  heavy  works  ;  they  seldom 
go  beyond  a  pair  of  light  horse-shoes.  In 
general,  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
making  of  small  articles,  such  as  rings  and 
nails ;  they  mend  old  pots  and  kettles,  make 
knives,  seals,  and  needles;  and  sometimes 
they  work  in  tin  and  brass.  Their  mate¬ 
rials,  tools,  and  apparatus,  are  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  kind.  The  anvil  is  a  stone ;  the  other 
implements  are,  a  pair  of  hand-bellows,  a 
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hammer,  a  pincers,  a  vice,  and  a  file.  In 
favorable  weather  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  open*  air ;  when  it  is  stormy,  within  the 
tent.  The  gipsy  does  not  stand,  but  sits  on 
the  ground,  cross-legged,  at  his  work.  He 
is  generally  dexterous  and  quick,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  bad  tools  he  works  with. 
Another  occupation,  much  followed  by  gip¬ 
sies,  is  horse-dealing,  to  which  they  have 
been  attached  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  history. 

“  In  those  parts  of  Hungary  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  mild  that  horses  may  lie  out  all 
the  year,  the  gipsies  avail  themselves  of 
this  circumstance  to  breed,  as  well  as  to 
deal  in  horses,  by  whieh  means  they  some¬ 
times  grow  rich.  Instances  have  been 
known,  upon  the  continent,  of  gipsies  keep¬ 
ing  from  fifty  to  seventy  horses  each,  some 
of  which  they  let  out  for  hire,  others  they 
exchange  or  sell.  But  these  are  not  nume¬ 
rous.”  Theft  and  robbery,  however,  have 
usually  furnished  the  gipsy  with  the  largest 
portion  of  his  subsistence ;  in  all  countries 
they  bear  the  well-merited  stigma  of  such  a 
course. 
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The  gipsy  women  are  not  idle  while  the 
men  are  pursuing  their  vocations.  The 
richest  among  them  are  often  smugglers, 
and  in  large  towns  go  from  house  to  house 
with  contraband  goods,  such  as  silk,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  They  likewise  trade  in  old 
clothes.  Others,  and  by  far  the  most,  seek 
a  livelihood  by  tricks  more  or  less  fraudu¬ 
lent.  This  way  of  extracting  money  is  the 
easiest,  and  requires  the  least  capital.  The 
whole  art  of  fortune-telling,  the  great  source 
of  gain,  consists  in  properly  adapting  their 
promises  of  the  future  to  the  age  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  parties  who  apply  to  them. 
Their  practice  lies  chiefly  among  females, 
and  they  rarely  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
To  young  maidens  they  invariably  promise 
handsome  lovers,  sometimes  rich  ones.  By 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  quick 
discrimination,  they  soon  learn  the  prevail¬ 
ing  desire,  and  pander  to  its  appetites.  To 
the  old  they  protnise  riches,  which  are  either 
to  be  discovered  in  some  indefinitely  de¬ 
scribed  place,  or  to  be  left  by  some  distant 
relative. 

The  servant-maids  of  London  pay  their 
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sixpences  and  shillings  to  gipsy  women,  who 
go  to  the-  low  windows  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  tell  them  their  fortunes,  before  the 
families  are  up;  half-tipsy  young  men  do 
the  same  thing  in  a  frolic  at  the  fairs,  where 
gipsies  are  usually  present.  In  Spain  the 
gipsies  boast  that  the  best  houses  are  open 
to  them ;  and  ladies  of  rank  often  seek  to 
unravel  the  events  of  the  future,  through 
the  lying  arts  of  these  ugly  and  withered 
gipsy  hags. 

One  great  advantage  that  the  gipsy  pos¬ 
sesses  over  all  other  people  is,  an  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  bashfulness,  or  want  of  self-confi¬ 
dence;  their  speech  is  always  fluent,  and 
their  eyes  are  as  unabashed  in  the  presence 
of  royalty,  as  among  the  lowest  of  the  po¬ 
pulace  :  the  consequence  is,  that  most  minds 
quail  before  them,  and  they  sport  with  what 
would  be  fatal  to  others. 

One  of  their  tricks  is  chiromancy,  or  the 
divination  of  the  hand.  Th*  pretended  sci¬ 
ence  depends  upon  the  five  principal  lines 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  the  trian¬ 
gle  which  they  form  in  the  palm.  These 
lines,  which  have  their  appropriate  names, 
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the  principal  of  which  is  called  “the  line 
of  life,”  are,  it  is  asserted,  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the 
head,  and  from  them  the  gipsy  pretends  to 
foretell  the  health,  family,  fortune,  and  life 
of  the  individual. 

Among  their  fraudulent  arts,  the  Hokkano 
Baro,  or  “Great  Trick,”  stands  pre-eminent. 
When  the  gipsy  has  met  with  some  credu¬ 
lous  female,  whom  she  suspects  to  be  rich, 
she  will  tell  her  that  she  knows  a  method 
by  which  she  can  make  her  fortune :  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than,  at  a  certain  hour 
and  place,  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money,  the 
more  the  better,  as  the  gipsy  assures  her 
that,  if  not  looked  at  until  a  certain  time,  it 
will  increase  a  thousand  fold.  Some  per¬ 
sons  might  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  in 
the  nineteenth  century  any  people  can  be 
found  sufficiently  credulous  to  be  duped  by 
so  clumsy  a  trick.  But  experience  proves 
that  such  persons  are  by  no  means  rare, 
either  in  Spain,  France,  or  enlightened  Eng¬ 
land.  The  most  subtil  method  of  practicing 
the  Hokkano  Baro  is  the  following : — When 
the  victim  consents  to  make  the  experiment, 
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the  gipsy  demands  of  her  whether  she  has 
in  the  house  some  strong  chest,  with  a  safe 
lock  and  key.  On  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  she  will  request  to  see  all  the  gold 
and  silver  of  every  description  which  she 
may  have  in  her  possession.  The  money 
is  shown  her,  and  when  she  has  carefully 
inspected  and  counted  it,  she  produces  a 
wffiite  handkerchief,  saying,  “Lady,  I  give 
you  this  handkerchief,  which  is  blessed  ;  it 
is  now  necessary  that  you  place  in  it  your 
gold  and  silver,  tying  it  with  three  knots  ;  I 
will  then  depart  for  three  days,  when  I  will 
return.  In  the  mean  time,  you  must  keep 
the  bundle  which  contains  your  treasure  be¬ 
neath  your  pillow,  permitting  no  one  to  go 
near  it,  and  observing  the  greatest  secrecy, 
otherwise  the  money  will  take  wings  and 
fly  away.  Every  morning  during  the  three 
days  it  will  be  well  to  open  the  bundle,  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  to  see  that-  no  mis¬ 
fortune  has  befallen  your  treasure ;  be  al¬ 
ways  careful,  however,  to  fasten  it  with 
three  knots.  On  my  return  we  will  place 
the  bundle,  after  having  inspected  it,  in  the 
chest,  which  you  yourself  shall  lock,  retain- 
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ing  the  key  in  your  possession.  But  then 
afterwards,  for  three  weeks,  you  must  by  no 
means  unlock  the  chest,  nor  touch  the  trea¬ 
sure,  but  pray  night  and  morning  to  St. 
Antonio  that  it  be  multiplied,  otherwise  it 
will  fly  away.” 

The  gipsy  departs,  and  during  the  three 
days  prepares  a  bundle  as  similar  as  possible 
to  the  one  which  contains  the  money  of  her 
dupe,  save  that  instead  of  doubloons,  dollars, 
and  plate,  its  contents  consist  of  copper  mo¬ 
ney  and  pewter.  With  this  bundle  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  her  cloak,  she  returns  at  the 
end  of  three  days.  The  bundle  of  real  trea¬ 
sure  is  produced  and  inspected,  and  again 
tied  up  by  the  gipsy,  who  then  requests  the 
other  to  open  the  chest ;  which  done,  she 
formally  places  a  bundle  in  it ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  she  has  dexterously  substituted 
her  own  for  the  true  one.  The  chest  is 
then  locked,  the  lady  retaining  the  key. 
The  gipsy  promises  to  return  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  to  open  the  chest,  assuring  her 
dupe,  that  if  it  be  kept  locked  till  that  pe¬ 
riod,  it  will  be  found  filled  with  gold  and 
silver ;  but  that  if  it  be  opened  the  money 
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deposited  will  vanish.  She  then  walks  off  with 
great  deliberation,  bearing  away  the  spoil. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  never  returns. 

Another  art  which  they  profess  is  that  of 
the  evil  eye ;  which  means  the  power  of 
making  persons  sick,  by  casting  an  evil  or 
sinister  look  upon  them.  Children,  among 
the  superstitious  populace,  were  thought  the 
most  susceptible  to  this  baneful  influence. 
After  receiving  the  evil  glance,  they  are 
supposed  to  fall  sick  and  die  in  a  few  hours. 
The  gipsies  also  pretended  to  prepare 
charms  adequate  to  preserve  any  person 
from  such  an  infliction,  and  sell  these  for  a 
small  reward.  They  have  been  known, 
however,  to  sell  the  same  drugs  prepared  for 
the  evil  eye  as  a  certain  cure  of  the  glanders 
in  the  horse,  (an  incurable  disease.) 

The  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  is  very 
prevalent  in  Spain,  particularly  in  Andalu¬ 
sia,  among  the  lower  orders.  A  stag’s  horn 
is  considered  a  safeguard,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  a  small  horn,  tipped  with  silver,  is 
frequently  attached  to  children’s  necks,  by 
means  of  a  cord  braided  from  the  hair  of  a 
black  mare’s  tail.  Should  the  evil  glance 
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be  cast,  it  is  imagined  that  the  horn  receives 
it,  and  instantly  snaps  it  asunder.  The  gip¬ 
sies  sell  remedies  for  it,  but  they  can  give 
no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
perform  the  fatal  spell. 

This  superstition  is  prevalent  among  all 
oriental  people,  whether  Turks,  Arabs,  or 
Hindoos ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  among  whom  the  belief  is  so 
firmly  rooted,  and  from  so  ancient  a  date, 
as  the  Jews ;  it  being  a  subject  treated  of  in 
the  gravest  manner  by  the  old  rabbinical 
writers.  The  evil  eye  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but,  of  course,  not  in  the  false 
and  superstitious  sense.  The  Jewish  rab¬ 
bins  have  said,  “For  one  person  who  dies 
of  sickness,  there  are  ten  who  die  by  the 
evil  eye ;”  and  as  the  Jews,  especially  those 
of  the  East  and  of  Barbary,  place  implicit 
confidence  in  all  that  the  rabbins  have  writ¬ 
ten,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  if,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  they  dread  this  visitation  worse 
than  the  plague.  “  The  leech,”  they  say, 
“can  cure  other  disorders,  but  who  can 
cure  the  evil  eye?” 

It  is  imagined  that  this  blight  is  most  ea- 
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sily  inflicted  when  a  person  is  enjoying  him 
self,  with  little  or  no  care  for  the  future; 
when  he  is  reclining  in  the  sun  before  the 
door,  or  when  he  is  in  full  health  and  spirits, 
but  principally  when  he  is  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  ;  on  which  account  the  Jews  and  Moors 
are  jealous  of  the  appearance  of  strangers 
when  they  are  taking  their  meals.  The 
evil  eye  may  be  cast,  they  suppose,  by  an 
ugly  or  ill-favored  person,  either  designedly 
or  not,  and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  an  inadvertent  word.  It  is  deemed  un¬ 
lucky  to  say  to  a  person,  diverting  himself, 
“  How  merry  you  are !”  or  to  one  while  eat¬ 
ing,  “  How  fat  you  are !”  for  it  may  cause 
him  to  receive  a  sudden  blight,  and  imme¬ 
diately  perish.  It  is  never  safe,  among 
Jews  or  Mohammedans,  nor  indeed  among 
any  Eastern  people,  to  stop  and  gaze  on  a 
child,  or  to  caress  it,  for  it  will  be  thought 
you  are  about  to  give  it  the  evil  eye.  To 
prevent  this,  the  modern  Egyptians,  even 
of  the  wealthiest  class,  keep  their  children 
shabbily  clad  while  abroad,  that  their  beauty 
may  not  attract  notice.  The  cures  for  the 
evil  eye  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  amu- 
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lets,  charms,  and  all  sorts  of  quack  medi¬ 
cines. 

After  all,  the  evil  eye,  like  most  other  su¬ 
perstitions,  is,  perhaps,  founded  on  a  phy¬ 
sical  reality.  It  is  in  hot  countries,  where 
the  sun  and  moon  are  particularly  dazzling, 
that  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  is  the  most 
prevalent.  If  we  turn  to  Scripture,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  allusion  to  the  origin  of  it. 
In  Psalm  cxxi,  6,  we  read,  “  The  sun  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by 
night.”  It  is  said  that  both  these  lumina¬ 
ries  have  their  dangers  in  tropical  climates. 
A  sun-stroke  produces  brain-fevers,  and  the 
glance  of  the  full  moon  is  reputed  to  cause 
itching  in  the  eye,  and  not  unfrequently 
blindness.  The  northern  nations  have  a 
superstition  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  evil  eye.  They  have,  indeed,  not  the 
same  brilliant  sun  and  moon  to  strike  upon 
the  brain ;  but  the  cold  north  has  its  marsh¬ 
es,  and  fenny  grounds,  and  fetid  mists,  and 
moping  madness,  which  are  as  fatal  to  cattle 
as  to  man.  Such  disorders,  among  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  superstitious,  are  attributed  to 
elves  and  fairies.  This  superstition  still 
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lingers  in  some  parts  of  England,  under  the 
name  of.  elf  -shot,  and  in  other  countries  it  is 
called  fairy -wild. 

How  important  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  of  his  holy  word,  to  dispel 
these  foolish  and  absurd  notions  from  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  gipsies  have  most  singular  ceremo¬ 
nies  connected  with  marriage,  some  of  them 
being  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews,  a 
nation  whom  they  resemble  perhaps  more 
than  any  other.  A  gipsy  girl  is  generally 
betrothed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  youth 
whom  her  parents  deem  a  suitable  match, 
and  who  is  generally  a  few  years  older  than 
herself.  Marriage  is  invariably  preceded 
by  betrothment ;  and  the  couple  must  then 
wait  two  years  before  their  union  can  take 
place,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Cal6s. 
During  this  period  it  is  expected  that  they 
treat  each  other  as  common  acquaintances ; 
they  are  permitted  to  converse,  and  even 
occasionally  to  exchange  slight  presents. 
“  One  thing,”  says  Mr.  Borrow,  “  is  strictly 
forbidden  ;  and  if  in  this  instance  they  prove 
contumacious,  the  betrothment  is  instantly 
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broken,  and  the  pair  are  never  united,  and 
thenceforward  bear  an  evil  reputation 
amongst  their  sect.  This  one  thing  is, 
going  into  the  camps  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany,  or  having  any  rendezvous  beyond 
the  gate  of  the  city,  town,  or  village  in 
which  they  dwell.  Upon  this  point,  we  can 
do  no  better  than  quote  one  of  their  own 
stanzas : — 


“  ‘Thy  sire  and  mother  wrath  and  hate 
Have  vow’d  against  us,  love ! 

The  first,  first  night  that  from  the  gate 
We  two  together  rove.’  *  *  * 


“  A  short  time  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  betrothment,  preparations  are 
made  for  the  gipsy  bridal.  The  wedding- 
day  is  certainly  an  eventful  period  in  the 
life  of  every  individual,  as  he  takes  a  part¬ 
ner  for  better  or  for  worse,  whom  he  is 
bound  to  cherish  through  riches  and  pover¬ 
ty  ;  but  to  the  gipsy  particularly  the  wed¬ 
ding  festival  is  an  important  affair.  If  he 
is  rich,  he  frequently  becomes  poor  before 
it  is  terminated ;  and  if  he  is  poor,  he  loses 
the  little  which  he  possesses,  and  must  bor- 
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row  of  his  brethren,  frequently  involving 
himself  throughout  life  to  procure  the  means 
of  giving  a  festival ;  for  without  a  festival 
he  would  not  become  a  Rom ,  that  is,  a  hus¬ 
band,  and  would  cease  to  belong  to  the  sect 
of  Rommany.  *  *  * 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  wild  and 
barbarous  attached  to  these  festivals.  I 
shall  never  forget  a  particular  one  at  which 
I  was  present.  After  much  feasting,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  yelling,  in  the  gipsy  house,  the  bri¬ 
dal  train  sallied  forth,  a  frantic  spectacle. 
First  of  all  marched  a  villanous  jockey¬ 
looking  fellow,  holding  in  fiis  hands,  uplifted, 
a  long  pole,  at  the  top  of  which  fluttered,  in 
the  morning  air,  the  badge  of  innocence. 
Then  came  the  betrothed  pair,  followed  by 
their  nearest  friends ;  then  a  rabble  rout  of 
gipsies,  screaming  and  shouting,  and  dis¬ 
charging  guns  and  pistols,  till  all  around 
rang  with  the  din,  and  the  village  dogs 
barked.  On  arriving  at  the  church  gate, 
the  fellow  who  bore  the  pole  stuck  it  into 
the  ground  with  a  loud  huzza,  and  the  train, 
forming  two  ranks,  defiled  into  the  church 
on  either  side  of  the  pole  and  its  strange 
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ornaments.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  they  returned  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  had  come.  Throughout  the  day 
there  was  nothing  going  on  but  singing, 
drinking,  feasting,  and  dancing;  but  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  festival  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  dark  night.  Nearly  a  ton 
weight  of  sweetmeats  had  been  prepared, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  not  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  palate,  but  for  a  purpose  purely 
gipsy.  These  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  all  forms,  but  principally  yemans,  or  yolks 
of  eggs,  prepared  with  a  crust  of  sugar, 
were  strewn  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room,  at 
least  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  Into  this 
room,  at  a  given  signal,  tripped  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  dancing  romdlis,  followed 
amain  by  all  the  gitanos  and  gitanas  danc¬ 
ing  also.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene 
is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  words.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  sweetmeats  were  reduced 
to  a  powder,  or  rather  to  a  mud,  and  the 
dancers  were  soiled  to  the  knees  with  sugar, 
fruits,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  Still  more  terrific 
became  the  lunatic  merriment.  The  men 
sprang  high  into  the  air,  neighed,  brayed, 
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and  crowed ;  whilst  the  gitanas  snapped 
their  fingers  in  their  own  fashion  louder 
than  castanets,  distorting  their  forms  into 
all  kinds  of  obscene  attitudes,  and  uttering 
abominable  words. 

“  The  festival  endures  three  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  bridegroom,  even  if  he  were 
previously  in  easy  circumstances,  has  been 
wasted  in  this  strange  kind  of  riot  and  dissi¬ 
pation.  Paco,  the  gipsy  of  Badajoz,  (the 
soldier  who  fought  with  the  Hungarian  gip¬ 
sy,)  attributed  his  ruin  to  the  extravagance 
of  his  marriage  festival ;  and  many  of  the 
gitanos  confessed  the  same  thing  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  said  that  throughout  the 
three  days  they  appeared  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  infatuation,  having  no  other 
wish  or  thought  but  to  make  way  with 
their  substance  :  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
cast  money  by  handfuls  into  the  street. 
Throughout  the  three  days  all  the  doors  are 
kept  open,  and  all  comers,  whether  gipsies 
or  Busnd,  welcomed  with  a  hospitality 
which  knows  no  bounds.” 

The  poetry  of  the  Spanish  gipsies  is,  in 
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almost  every  respect,  such  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  originate  among  people  of  their 
class  ;  a  set  of  Ishmaelites,  subsisting  by 
cheating  and  viliany  of  every  description ; 
hating  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  and 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  com¬ 
mon  origin,  language,  and  pursuits.  The 
themes  of  this  poetry  are  the  various  inci¬ 
dents  of  gipsy  life — cattle  stealing,  prison 
adventures,  assassination,  revenge,  &c. 
Amongst  these  effusions  are  sometimes 
found  tender  and  beautiful  thoughts,  but 
these  are  few  and  rare.  Their  poetry  ex¬ 
ists  in  mere  scraps,  commonly  not  extending 
beyond  four  lines.  The  following  will  serve 
as  specimens  of  their  style  and  sentiments : 

“  0  when  I  sit  my  courser  bold, 

My  bantling  in  my  rear, 

And  in  my  hand  my  musket  bold, 

0  bow  they  quake  with  fear !” 

“There  runs  a  swine  down  yonder  bill, 

As  fast  as  e’er  be  can  ; 

And  as  be  runs,  be  crietb  still, 

‘  Come  steal  me,  gipsy  man !’  ” 

“  I  sallied  forth  upon  my  gray, 

With  him,  my  bated  foe, 

And  when  we  reach’d  the  narrow  way, 

I  dealt  a  dagger  blow.” 
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“I  walk’d  the  streets,  and  there  I  spied 
A  goodly  gallows  tree ; 

"And  in  my  ear  methought  it  cried, 

‘  Gipsy,  beware  of  me !’  ” 

“  I  slouch  my  heaver  o’er  my  brow, 

As  down  the  street  I  rove, 

For  fear  thy  mother  keen  should  know 
That  I  her  daughter  love.” 


“A  gipsy  stripling’s  sparkling  eye 
Has  pierced  my  bosom’s  core ; 
A  feat  no  eye  beneath  the  sky 
Could  e’er  effect  before.” 


“Loud  sang  the  Spanish  cavalier, 
And  thus  the  ditty  ran, — 
God  send  the  gipsy  lassie  here, 
And  not  the  gipsy  man.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  CIVILIZE  AND  CHRISTIANIZE 

THE  GIPSY. 

A  sad  exhibition  has  been  given  in  our  lit¬ 
tle  volume  of  almost  utter  degradation, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  So  far  as  observation  has  discovered. 
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they  appear  to  have  no  system  of  religious 
belief,  and  are  quite  indifferent  to  all  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  Mr.  Borrow  found  them 
nearly  all  absolute  Atheists  in  Spain;  the 
only  doctrine  they  seemed  seriously  to  hold 
was  that  of  metempsychosis,  or  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls.  Spending  a  long  period 
among  them,  speaking  their  language,  and 
esteemed  a  brother,  he  had  a  peculiar  op¬ 
portunity  in  Spain  of  discovering  their  true 
character.  He  says  of  them  : — “  I  found 
that  their  ways  and  pursuits  were,  in  almost 
every  respect,  similar  to  those  of  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  other  countries.  By  cheating  and 
swindling  they  gained  their  daily  bread;  the 
men,  principally  by  the  arts  of  the  jockey, 
by  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  animals, 
at  which  they  are  wonderfully  expert;  and 
the  women  by  telling  fortunes,  selling  goods 
smuggled  from  Portugal,  and  by  dealing  in 
love-draughts.  The  most  innocent  occu¬ 
pation  which  I  observed  among  them  was 
trimming  and  shearing  horses  and  mules ; 
but  even  whilst  exercising  this  art,  they  not 
unfrequently  have  recourse  to  foul  play, 
doing  the  animal  some  covert  injury,  in 
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hope  that  the  proprietor  will  dispose  of  it  to 
themselves  at  an  inconsiderable  price ;  in 
which  event  they  soon  restore  him  to  health. 
Religion  they  have  none;  they  never  attend 
mass,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  them  employ  the 
names  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  but 
in  execration  and  blasphemy.  *  *  *  I 

translated  certain  portions  of  Scripture  into 
their  dialect,  which  I  frequently  read  to 
them,  especially  the  parables  of  Lazarus  and 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  told  them  the  latter 
had  been  as  wicked  as  themselves,  and  both 
had  suffered  as  much,  or  more ,  but  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  former,  who  always  looked 
forward  to  a  blessed  resurrection,  were  re¬ 
compensed  by  admission,  in  the  life  to 
come,  to  the  society  of  Abraham  and  the 
prophets ;  and  that  the  latter,  when  he  re¬ 
pented  of  his  sins,  was  forgiven,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  as  much  favor  as  the  just  son. 

“  They  listened  with  admiration ;  but,  alas, 
not  of  the  truths,  the  eternal  truths  I  was 
telling  them,  but  to  find  their  broken  jargon 
could  be  written  and  read.  The  only  words 
of  assent  to  the  heavenly  doctrine  which  I* 
ever  obtained,  and  that  rather  of  the  nega- 
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tive  kind,  were  the  following,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  woman  : — ‘  Brother,  you  tell  us 
strange  things,  though  perhaps  you  do  not 
lie ;  a  month  since  I  would  sooner  have  be¬ 
lieved  these  tales,  than  that  this  day  I  should 
see  one  who  could  write  Rommani.’  ” 
Persevering  in  the  labor  of  translating 
parts  of  Scripture  into  the  gipsy  tongue, 
Mr.  Borrow  was  in  the  habit  of  holding 
little  meetings  of  gipsies  in  Madrid,  with  a 
view  to  instruct  them,  and  to  practice  him¬ 
self  in  the  art  of  rendering  the  ideas  of 
Christianity  into  so  uncommon  a  dialect. 
The  attachment  of  the  gipsies  to  his  person, 
and  the  pleasure  they  took  in  singing  little 
gipsy  hymns  which  he  wrote  for  them,  ge¬ 
nerally  procured  him  a  respectable  attend¬ 
ance,  but  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  their  good  behavior.  They  were  full 
of  their  grotesque  tricks.  One  day  he  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  a  gipsy  jockey,  whom 
he  had  offended,  was  present ;  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  consisted  of  about  seven¬ 
teen  women.  “  I  spoke/’  he  says,  “  for 
some  time  in  Spanish  ;  I  chose  for  the  theme 
of  my  discourse  the  situation  of  the  He- 
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brews  in  Egypt,  and  pointed  out  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  that  of  the  gitanos  in  Spain.  I 
subsequently  produced  a  manuscript  book, 
from  which  I  read  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Apostles’  Creed, 
in  Rommani.  When  I  had  concluded  I 
looked  around  me.  The  features  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  were  twisted,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful  squint ;  not 
an  individual  present  but  squinted.  The 
gipsy  fellow,  the  contriver  of  the  jest, 
squinted  worst  of  all.  Such  are  gipsies.” 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  gipsies  ap¬ 
pear  to  exhibit  the  same  carelessness  re¬ 
garding  religion  ;  they  seem,  however,  to  be 
more  alive  to  superstitious  impressions. 
Thus,  in  Scotland  the  gipsies  almost  univer¬ 
sally  apply  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
where  they  make  their  he  ad- quarters  to 
have  their  children  baptized ;  not  from  any 
intelligence  of  what  the  rite  signifies,  but 
because  they  think  it  unlucky  to  have  an 
unchristened  child  in  a  family  ;  a  notion 
which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  people 
of  the  country.  They  sometimes  attend 
divine  service,  but  principally  with  a  view 
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to  retain  such  a  hold  of  the  Church  as  may 
entitle  them  to  have  their  children  baptized. 
They  are  extremely  superstitious,  carefully 
noticing  the  clouds  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
They  have  been  known,  for  several  succes¬ 
sive  days,  to  turn  back  with  their  loaded 
carts,  asses,  and  children,  on  meeting  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  considered  of  unlucky  as¬ 
pect.  They  also  burn  the  clothes  of  their 
dead  from  a  superstitious  motive.  They 
likewise  carefully  watch  the  corpse  by  night 
and  day  till  the  time  of  interment.  These, 
however,  are  mere  superstitions  with  which 
they  have  been  infected  by  their  Scottish 
neighbors,  and  the  gipsies  of  Scotland  seem 
to  be  as  nearly  heathens  as  the  Spanish  gip¬ 
sies. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
lightening  their  understandings  upon  reli¬ 
gious  truths,  from  the  fact  that  their  roving 
life  tends  to  dissipate  'religious  impressions. 
In  past  ages,  through  the  lack  of  true  charity, 
the  best  interests  of  this  unfortunate  race 
have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  no 
attempts  having  been  made  to  reclaim  them 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  They  have 
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been  left  to  wander  at  large,  exposed  to 
every  species  of  temptation  to  crime,  and, 
when  discovered,  have  been  made  to  suffer 
the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  In  more 
recent  times,  this  miserable  people  have 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  Christian 
philanthropists.  The  interesting  volumes 
of  Mr.  Borrow,  to  which  we  have  been 
continually  indebted  for  the  facts  and  inci¬ 
dents  recorded  in  this  volume,  have  gone 
far  towards  awakening  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Christian  public  in  their  behalf. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  attempt  to 
reclaim  the  gipsies  is  that  begun  a  few  years 
since  at  Yetholm,  in  Scotland,  a  vicinity 
early  settled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  gipsy 
tribe.  In  the  course  of  time  the  gipsy  popu¬ 
lation  had  become  so  mingled  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  population  of  the  country,  that  few 
traits  of  the  original  gipsy  character  remain. 
Among  these,  unfortunately,  is  the  tendency 
to  vagrancy.  Bands  sally  forth  at  certain 
seasons  to  carry  on  small  tinkering  or  huck¬ 
stering  occupations,  and,  as  formerly,  either 
encamp  by  the  waysides,  or  find  a  shelter 
among  the  farmers  or  peasantry,  to  whom 
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they  are  professionally  serviceable.  To 
suppress  this  roving  disposition,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  cultivate  habits  of  civilization, 
the  Rev.  John  Baird,  minister  of  the  parish, 
has  devoted  himself.  He  thus  writes  of 
the  aptitude  of  his  gipsy  parishioners  in 
learning: — “Most  of  the  tribe  are  able  to 
read,  though  very  indifferently.  They  seem 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
speak  of  it  as  the  only  legacy  which  a  poor 
man  can  leave  to  his  children;  but  the  mi¬ 
gratory  habits  of  the  people  prevent  their 
children  from  remaining  long  enough  at 
school  to  make  much  progress.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  generally  intelligent,  and  apt  to 
learn.  One  large  family  of  children  have 
been  taught  to  read  by  their  mother  at 
home;  and  I  have  known  a  father  (when  he 
was  able)  who  gave  a  lesson  every  day  to 
his  two  children  in  the  course  of  their  mi¬ 
grations.  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the 
anxiety  of  parents  on  this  subject,  that  most 
of  them  have  again  and  again  professed 
their  willingness  to  leave  their  children  at 
home  throughout  the  year  for  instruction 
could  they  only  afford  it.  Of  late  the  greater 
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number  of  the  tribe  have  attended  church 
occasionally,  and  some  with  exemplary  re¬ 
gularity.  Their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion,  however,  are  extremely  limited  and 
erroneous.  Nor  can  they  w’ell  be  other¬ 
wise,  considering  their  unsettled  way  of 
life,  and  their  defective  education.  Yet 
they  profess  a  general  respect  for  religion, 
and,  when  absent  from  church,  excuse  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no 
suitable  or  decent  clothing.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  they  enter¬ 
tain  any  peculiar  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  Like  most  ignorant  persons, 
they  are  very  superstitious.  All  of  them 
profess  to  belong  to  the  established  Church ; 
eight  or  nine  of  them  are  communicants. 
Most  of  them  possess  Bibles,  which  have 
been  purchased,  however,  rather  for  the  use 
of  their  children  when  at  school,  than  for 
any  other  purpose.  Those  who  have  not 
Bibles  would  purchase  them,  they  say, 
could  they  afford  it.” 

A  society  was  established  in  Edinburgh 
in  1839,  to  collect  funds  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  plan  and  results 
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of  this  movement  was  written  by  Mr.  Baird, 
in  1846.  “Our  plan  is  simply  this:  to  keep 
the  children  at  home  during  the  excursions 
of  their  parents,  (who  are  absent  usually 
about  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,)  to  give 
them  a  useful  education,  and  afterwards  to 
find  situations  for  them  as  servants  or  ap¬ 
prentices.  In  this  way  we  have  succeeded 
to  some  extent.  Eight  girls  have  been  hired 
as  servants,  all  of  whom  have  conducted 
themselves  well.  Nearly  as  many  lads  have 
been  hired,  or  apprenticed,  or  are  otherwise 
employed  in  ordinary  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions.  There  are  now  between  thirty  and 
forty  who  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
vagabond  life  of  their  tribe,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way,  we  trust,  of  becoming  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  At  the  commencement  of 
our  operations,  and  indeed  all  along,  we 
have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with.  I 
remember  well  of  calling  first  on  the  gipsy 
families  to  explain  our  intentions,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  some  individuals  who  appeared  to 
be  suitable  persons  with  whom  to  entrust 
the  care  of  the  children  left  at  home.  From 
the  former  I  had  fair  promises ;  they  ex- 
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pressed  a  great  desire  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  much  apparent  gratitude  for 
what  was  proposed  to  be  done,  and  I  left 
them  in  the  belief  that  the  plan  met  their 
entire  approval/’  From  the  latter,  Mr. 
Baird  goes  on  to  say,  he  was  met  by  several 
objections,  and  for  a  short  time,  he  adds,  “I 
doubted  if  a  commencement  would  be  made 
at  all ;  I  was  not,  however,  kept  long  in  sus¬ 
pense.  One  family,  at  length,  announced 
their  intention  of  leaving  their  children,  two 
little  girls  of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age. 
They  proposed  taking  their  departure  on 
the  following  day,  and  begged  to  know  with 
whom  their  children  should  be  left.  I  as¬ 
sured  them  their  children  should  be  taken 
care  of,  but  requested  them  to  delay  their  de- 
parture  only  another  day  to  give  me  time  to 
make  arrangements.  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
failed  in  inducing  a  single  individual  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  gipsy  child  as  a  boarder  on  almost 
any  terms.  I  now  made  one  last  attempt, 
which  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former. 
The  morning  came  when  the  gipsy  family 
should  depart;  the  mother  soon  arrived  with 
her  inquiry  where  the  children  were  to  be 
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left.  I  said,  ‘  Leave  them  with  me  and 
with  me  they  were  left.  A  comfortable 
apartment  and  bed  were  provided  for  them, 
and  from  the  manse  they  went  daily  to 
school.  Here  they  remained  a  week  or 
ten  days.  In  little  more  than  half  of  that 
time  I  received  one  application  after  an¬ 
other  from  some  of  those  who  had  formerly 
refused  to  receive  them,  offering  them  ac¬ 
commodation  ;  and  from  that  time  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
children  that  were  left  at  home  comfortably 
accommodated.  And  as  for  the  gipsy  pa¬ 
rents,  they  went  from  one  extreme  to  an¬ 
other,  and  would  have  left  all  their  children 
but  their  infants ;  but  we  refused  to  take 
any  below  six  years  of  age. 

“Occasionally  since  then  we  have  had  the 
same  difficulty  to  contend  with.  The  pa¬ 
rents  would  leave  their  children  only  with 
certain  individuals,  who  could  not  perhaps 
receive  them.  Now  they  are  frequently 
left  in  their  parents’  houses,  under  the  care 
of  an  older  sister  or  other  relative,  such  as 
a  grandmother.  We  allow  no  money,  but 
a  certain  proportion  of  meal  for  each  child ; 
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the  school  fees  are  paid,  and  clothing  occa¬ 
sionally  is  provided,  chiefly  for  the  girls. 
For  some  years  past  we  have  had  from 
thirty  to  forty,  sometimes  upwards  of  forty 
children  at  school,  and  the  teacher  reports 
favorably  of  their  conduct  and  progress.5' 

This  meritorious  example  proves  that 
even  the  roving  degraded  gipsy  may  be  re¬ 
claimed,  and  that  by  early  training  the 
mental  faculties  may  be  developed,  and  his 
wandering  propensities  curbed,  and  he  be 
made  a  useful,  quiet  citizen,  and  humble 
Christian. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  and 
successful  experiment  tried  in  Scotland  will 
lead  to  similar  attempts  for  civilizing  and 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  gipsies  in  the 
other  countries  where  they  are  found. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GIPSY  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST — POWER  OF 
EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

Some  years  ago,  a  lady  of  fortune,  residing 
near  Southampton,  England,  meeting  with 
a  company  of  strolling  gipsies,  was  struck 
with  the  handsome  face  of  one  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  and  ragged  children  of  the  company, 
a  beautiful  girl.  She  persuaded  her  to  leave 
her  companions,  and  go  with  her  to  her 
own  home,  and  afterwards  adopted  her  as  a 
child.  The  kind  and  wealthy  lady  gave 
her  adopted  child  a  finished  education,  and 
introduced  her  into  the  best  circles  of  so¬ 
ciety.  When  she  grew  older  her  great 
beauty  attracted  much  attention,  and  event¬ 
ually  won  the  heart  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  property,  whose  offer  of  marriage  she  ac¬ 
cepted. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage 
ceremony  arrived,  she  was  suddenly  missed 
from  the  house,  and  no  one  knew  where  she 
had  gone.  Some  time  after,  she  returned 
again  to  her  former  protectress  and  adopted 
mother,  in  a  tattered  gipsy  garb,  and  in- 
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formed  her  that  an  irresistible  desire  had 
long  been  growing  upon  her  to  rejoin  her 
gipsy  friends,  and  that  at  last  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  it.  She  also  stated,  that 
in  her  absence  she  had  found  and  married 
a  gipsy  husband.  Asking  the  pardon  of  her 
kind  friend  for  her  apparent  ingratitude,  she 
departed  for  her  shelterless  home  in  the  new 
forest. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  she  had 
attached  herself  to  a  rough  and  unprincipled 
man,  who  treated  her  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  but  to  whom,  notwithstanding,  she 
continued  to  devote  herself  with  unabated 
affection.  This  miserable  person,  having 
committed  some  crime,  was  doomed  by  the 
English  law  to  transportation ;  but  his  de¬ 
voted,  though  suffering  wife,  induced  her 
former  lover  and  the  family  of  the  lady  with 
whom  she  had  resided  to  interest  themselves 
in  his  behalf,  and  through  their  aid  he  was 
liberated.  Then  occurred  a  most  astonish¬ 
ing  scene  of  heartless  cruelty  and  ingrati¬ 
tude.  When  this  husband,  saved  from  a 
merited  punishment  by  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  left  the  hall  where  he 
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had  been  temporarily  confined,  he  met  her 
on  a  plank  near  the  water,  where  she  stood 
waiting,  expecting  to  receive  his  thanks  ; 
but,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  tenderness, 
he  actually  jostled  her  into  the  water,  where 
she  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  the 
spectators  rushed  forward  and  rescued  her. 
Her  friends  now  entreated  her  not  to  go 
back  into  the  forest  with  him  again,  where 
she  would  be  exposed  to  so  much  harsh 
and  brutal  treatment,  and  even  peril  of  her 
life.  But  no  persuasion  could  move  her 
from  her  purpose.  She  returned  and  con¬ 
tinued  her  devoted  attention  to  the  wretch 
for  several  years,  until,  for  his  crimes,  he 
was  finally  executed.  His  wife  did  not 
long  survive  him,  but,  broken-hearted,  fell 
into  a  premature  grave.  Strange  as  are 
these  incidents,  they  are,  nevertheless,  true. 
The  name  of  this  gipsy  woman  was  Char¬ 
lotte  Stanly.  This  touching  history  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  strength  of  early  im¬ 
pressions  and  the  power  of  habit.  When 
the  sealing-wax  is  melted,  it  will  receive 
any  impression  you  choose  to  give  it ;  but 
as  the  wax  becomes  cold,  the  impression  is 
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made  permanent.  Dust  may  cover  it,  so 
that  it  -cannot  be  seen  ;  but  the  image  is 
there,  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  substance  upon 
which  it  is  stamped.  So  is  it  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  we  receive  in  our  childhood. 
Charlotte  was  at  first  brought  up  a  roving, 
neglected  gipsy  girl.  The  woods,  the  dusty 
roads,  the  open  streets,  had  been  her  resi¬ 
dence.  The  gaunt  and  uncouth  forms  of 
gipsy  men  and  women,  the  torn  and  un¬ 
matched  garments,  the  wild  and  inconstant 
life,  the  gibberish,  instead  of  definite  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  gipsy  tribe, — had  all  made  their 
early  and  powerful  impressions  upon  her 
young  mind.  When  she  left  her  old  haunts 
for  her  elegant  new  home,  she  carried  all 
these  strong  impressions  with  her.  Her 
new  education  and  refined  Christian  ac¬ 
quaintances  were  like  the  dust  upon  the 
wax,  covering  up  for  a  while  the  records  of 
her  childhood ;  but  some  slight  circumstance 
brushed  all  the  dust  off  at  once,  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  impressions  appeared  as  fresh  and 
powerful  as  ever.  She  sighed  for  the  open 
air,  her  former  mean  pursuits,  and  meaner 
companions. 
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It  is  on  account  of  the  strength  of  early 
impressions,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  that 
so  many  vicious  and  deplorably  wicked 
youths  become  in  after  years  happily  con¬ 
verted.  The  humble  and  holy  Newton,  of 
England,  when  a  young  man,  was  probably 
as  ungodly  a  youth  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  He  was  even,  from  his  own  choice, 
connected  with  the  awful  horrors  and  wick¬ 
edness  of  the  slave-trade.  But  the  religious 
training  he  had  received  at  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  the  early  prayers  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced,  awakened  by  the  afflictive  provi¬ 
dences  and  Spirit  of  God,  became  the  means 
of  changing  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and 
of  securing  to  the  Church  of  Christ  one  of 
its  most  exemplary  members. 

One  of  the  South  African  missionaries 
relates  an  interesting  fact,  showing  also  the 
power  of  early  impressions,  and  the  value 
of  Sabbath-school  training.  He  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Cape  Town,  when  he  met 
a  company  of  English  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
was  using  very  profane  language.  The 
good  missionary  stopped  and  reasoned  with 
him  upon  the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  ren- 
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dered  the  more  aggravated  by  the  superior 
religious  privileges  he  had  enjoyed  in  his 
native  country,  over  the  benighted  natives 
around  him.  The  young  man  treated  him 
with  contempt,  being  apparently  entirely 
unmoved  by  the  sincere  expostulations  of 
the  servant  of  God.  As  the  missionary 
turned  sadly  away,  he  repeated,  with  much 
solemnity,  “  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul, 
or  what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  ?”  The  next  day,  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  missionary  saw  the  blaspheming  sailor 
approaching  his  house.  He  came  over¬ 
whelmed  with  spiritual  terror,  and  inquiring 
what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  asked  him  what  had  caused  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  in  his  deportment. 
“  Ah,  sir,”  said  the  young  sailor,  “  when  you 
repeated  that  verse  of  Scripture,  I  recol¬ 
lected  in  a  moment  how  often  I  had  heard 
my  Sabbath-school  teacher  use  the  same 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  with  my  Bible  at¬ 
tended  upon  the  school.  The  remembrance 
broke  my  heart ;  all  my  sins  came  up  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  I  have  come  to  you  that  I 
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may  have  the  benefit  of  your  prayers  and 
counsels.”  The  young  man,  I  think  the 
missionary  stated,  was  soon  after  converted 
to  God.  How  important,  then,  and  how 
lasting,  are  early  impressions.  Good  or  bad 
habits  formed  under  their  influence  cling  to 
us  as  long  as  we  live.  A  venerable  and 
respected  bishop,  it  has  been  stated,  never 
closed  his  evening  secret  devotions  with¬ 
out  repeating  the  infant  prayer  which  he 
learned  at  his  mother’s  knee  : — 

“  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SHERWOOD  GIPSY. 

Although  but  few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  civilize  or  christianize  the  gipsy, 
or  to  afford  him  religious  instruction,  still 
an  occasional  effort  has  been  put  forth,  es¬ 
pecially  in  England,  to  lead  some  ol  the 
younger  members  of  a  roving  band  to  a 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  to  a  knowledge  of 
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experimental  religion.  A  few  years  since 
the  superintendent  of  a  Sabbath  school  in 
Nottingham  met,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  a 
gipsy  girl,  connected  with  a  company  then 
encamped  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ; 
and  being  impressed  by  her  pale,  sickly 
face,  commenced  a  religious  conversation 
with  her,  which  resulted  in  her  conversion. 
The  following  account  of  the  matter  was 
prepared  by  the  superintendent,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  England ;  the  copy  from  which  we 
compile  the  relation  being  one  of  the 
eleventh  thousand  sold  since  its  publication. 

Very  early  on  Sunday  morning,  June  9, 
1844,  I  rose  with  a  desire  to  inhale  the 
fresh  air  from  the  hills  of  Sherwood,  pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  on  my  engagements  at 
my  Sunday-school.  I  felt  my  mind  a  little 
harassed,  and  clinging  to  worldly  cares.  I 
struggled  against  them,  in  ardent  prayer 
and  supplication,  that  I  might  be  delivered 
from  the  same,  and  that  I  might  experience 
the  blessedness  of  being  “in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord’s  day.”  I  sat  down  in  one  of  na¬ 
ture’s  rural  bowers,  which  was  beautifully 
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decorated  with  wild  roses  and  woodbines, 
and  invited  me  to  stay  and  “breathe  the 
breath  of  flowers.”  I  opened  my  Testa¬ 
ment  that  I  held  in  my  hand.  I  thought  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  pre-. 
sented  some  useful  reading,  in  connexion 
with  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  the 
lovely  scene  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 
I  began  to  read  at  the  twenty-fourth  verse, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I  felt  my  mind  greatly  relieved,  and 
sweetly  abstracted  from  worldly  cares  and 
anxieties,  while  reading  this  precious  por¬ 
tion  of  divine  truth.  I  arose  from  my  rural 
bower  with  joy,  and  renewed  faith  and 
strength,  and  bent  my  footsteps  homeward 
— not  in  the  same  way  that  I  came,  but  took 
a  circuit  towards  Mapperly  Common.  I 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  perceived,  at 
some  distance,  and  near  to  the  Common,  a 
gipsy  camp.  Two  females  were  hanging 
some  clothes  on  the  hedge  to  dry,  which 
they  had  just  been  washing.  When  ad¬ 
vancing  very  slowly  towards  the  camp 
these  words,  (2  Tim.  iv,  2,)  “be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season,”  came  with  great 
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power  to  my  mind.  I  felt  some  excitement. 
I  pondered  the  words  over,  and  wondered 
what  season  was  alluded  to.  I  was  draw¬ 
ing  near  the  camp,  and  the  admonition  was 
repeated.  I  drew  near  the  gipsies,  and  con¬ 
cluded  this  to  be  the  season — that  I  must 
speak  to  these  people.  I  first  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  elder,  who  appeared  to 
bend  beneath  the  load  of  seventy  years,  but 
I  could  not  understand  a  word  she  said  in 
reply.  I  then  made  some  observations  to 
the  other,  who  seemed  to  be  about  seven¬ 
teen,  of  very  interesting  and  prepossessing 
appearance — very  tidy,  though  a  little  re¬ 
markable  in  her  costume.  She  replied  to 
me  in  the  most  modest  and  becoming  man¬ 
ner,  yet  accompanied  with  a  searching  and 
inquiring  countenance,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  on  her  guard.  I  retired  a  step  or 
two,  and  inclined  to  withdraw.  The  poor 
girl  perceived  this ;  and,  finding  my  conver¬ 
sation  correct  and  chaste,  she  assumed  more 
confidence,  and  advanced  towards  me  a  few 
steps.  I  advanced  also.  I  could  not  help 
looking  at  her  very  steadfastly,  and  I  thought 
I  could  perceive  the  indications  of  a  con- 
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sumptive  habit,  and  a  sinking  constitution 
I  made  some  inquiries  respecting  her  health, 
and  her  answers  only  served  to  confirm  my 
suspicion.  While  making  these  inquiries, 
she  was  tastefully  assorting  and  arranging 
a  bunch  of  beautiful  wild  roses,  which  she 
held  in  her  hand.  I  observed  that  these 
flowers  were  lively  emblems  of  man — which 
brought  out  the  following  conversation. 

Gipsy.  Do  you  think  they  are  ? 

Superintendent.  Yes,  most  certainly  I  do; 
for  the  book  of  God  expressly  declares  of 
man,  that  “  he  cometh  forth  like  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down  :  he  fleeth  also  as  a  sha¬ 
dow,  and  continueth  not.”  Job  xiv,  2. 
Again  the  book  of  God  says,  “  As  for  man, 
his  days  are  as  grass :  as  a  flower  of  the 
field,  so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  pass- 
eth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place 
thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.”  Psalm  ciii, 
15,  16. 

G.  O  what  full  and  great  words !  and 
how  true !  I  never  heard  such  words  be¬ 
fore. 

S.  They  are,  indeed,  great  words !  and, 
my  young  friend,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
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taken,  your  health  is  sadly  drooping,  and 
will  sooft,  very  soon,  like  these  flowers, 
wither  and  decay. 

G.  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

S.  I  do,  indeed,  think  so.  Permit  me 
seriously  to  counsel  you 

“  To  set  your  heart  on  better  things 
Than  those  on  earth  that  bloom ; 

The  fairest  earthly  flower  that  springs, 

Will  find  an  earthly  doom. 

“  For  let  you  wander  where  you  will, 

Believe  me,  while  you  live, 

A  something  will  he  wanting  still, 

This  world  can  never  give.” 

G.  O  what  sweet  words  these  are!  How 
they  suit  my  feelings  and  condition ;  and 
how  true  they  are  ! 

S.  Well,  as  you  admire  them  so  much,  I 
have  the  little  book  with  me  in  which  the 
lines  are  contained,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
I  have  also  some  other  little  things  which 
will  afford  you  some  instruction.  Here 
they  are — accept  them  ;  you  are  welcome 
to  them  all. 

G.  O,  thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.  1 
am  sure  I  shall  love  these  little  books.  I 
am  so  glad  you  spoke  to  me.  I  have  been 
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very  unhappy  a  long  time  ;  but  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  said  as  much  to  any  one  before. 

S.  Your  present  mode  of  life,  I  think,  is 
not  the  best  to  make  you  happy. 

G.  Nor  any  other.  It  is  not  because  I 
am  a  gipsy  that  makes  me  unhappy.  I  feel 
as  if  no  condition  in  the  world  could  make 
me  happy.  I  have  no  desires  after  the 
world ;  indeed,  my  heart  and  feelings  are 
dead  to  the  world.  I  have  never  before 
opened  my  heart  to  any  one  in  this  way. 

S.  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  what  it  is 
that  makes  you  unhappy,  and  dead  to  the 
world  ? 

G.  O,  it  will  make  me  sorry  and  ashamed 
to  tell  you — but  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  wick¬ 
ed.  I  feel  very  wrong.  I  am  sure  were  I 
to  die,  according  to  my  feelings,  I  could  not 
be  with  God,  for  God  cannot  be  wicked. 
It  is  true  that  I  am  a  very  dark  and  igno¬ 
rant  girl,  and  know  very  little  of  what  peo¬ 
ple  call  religion. 

S.  My  dear  young  friend,  take  encour¬ 
agement.  God  has  taught  you  much,  and 
is  teaching  you  now ;  and  I  believe,  and  am 
persuaded,  that  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  re- 
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veal  himself  unto  your  soul,  as  a  God  of 
love  and  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Almost  everybody  will  confess  that  they 
are  sinners,  and  wicked  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
very  few  are  unhappy,  or  have  any  godly 
sorrow  in  consequence  thereof.  Y ou  say  you 
are  dark,  and  know  but  little  about  religion. 
I  rejoice  that  you  know  so  much.  Your  hea¬ 
venly  Father  has  already  caused  the  light 
to  shine  upon  your  understanding,  which 
makes  manifest  your  darkness,  and  leads 
you  to  lament  and  deplore  your  ignorance 
and  condition :  and,  therefore,  you  should 
be  encouraged.  Your  knowledge  of  hea¬ 
venly  things  will  increase  “  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day/’  May  I  ask,  Do  you  ever  feel 
a  disposition  to  pray  ? 

G.  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  question.  If,  at  any  moment,  I  feel  a 
little  happy,  or  anything  like  prayer  in  my 
neart,  it  is  when  I  am  all  alone,  and  looking 
up  at  the  blue  sky,  and  thinking  about  the 
great  God,  that  made  me  and  all  I  see.  I 
think  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  him, 
and  to  love  him,  and  to  be  with  him,  and  to 
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tell  him  all  I  feel ;  but  I  cannot  think  this  is 
prayer. 

S.  My  dear  young  woman,  I  am  happy 
to  hear  you  say  what  you  do,  and  to  inform 
you  that  there  is  prayer  in  what  you  say. 
Our  heavenly  Father  does  not  only  listen  to 
the  cry  of  the  needy,  and  regard  the  prayer 
of  the  destitute,  but  he  understands  our 
plaintive  breathings  and  broken  accents. 


“Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh, 
The  falling  of  a  tear ; 

The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 
When  none  but  God  is  near.” 


G.  That  is  very  pretty.  What  you  say 
does  make  me  so  very  lightsome. 

S.  You  admire  the  streams,  and  they  are 
sweet,  but  let  me  lead  you  to  the  fountain 
itself:  “  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth 
our  infirmities  ;  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered/’  Romans 
viii,  26. 

G.  That  is  very  encouraging,  and  makes 
me  feel  very  lightsome  and  blithe.  O,  how 
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surprising  these  things  are  to  me !  I  am  so 
glad  you  spoke  to  me. 

&  I  am  pleased  also ;  and  I  hope  our  hea¬ 
venly  Father  will  impart  unto  you  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  and  the  grace  of  supplication.  I 
have  found  a  very  encouraging  word  here 
to  every  poor  broken-hearted  sinner.  Permit 
me  to  read  it  to  you  : — “  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.”  Matt,  xi,  28.  It  is  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  God’s  Son,  that  gives  the  invita¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  addressed  to  all  such  poor, 
heavy-laden,  sin-burdened  creatures  as  you 
feel  yourself  to  be.  Jesus  encourages  us  to 
come  to  him,  and  to  rest  upon  him  as  our 
only  refuge  ;  and  to  confide  in  him  as  the 
rock  of  our  salvation.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  that  goeth  into 
the  wilderness,  seeking'  out  and  bringing 
back  that  which  was  lost. 

G.  O,  they  are  very  sweet  words,  and 
full  of  comfort.  I  am  so  glad ! 

S.  Hear  me  read  another  precious  word : 
“  This  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.”  1  Tim.  i,  15. 
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G.  O,  ^yhat  words  are  those  you  have 
just  read  !  They  do  go  to  my  heart,  and 
make  me  blithe.  Did  you  really  read  them 
out  of  the  book  ? 

S.  Most  certainly.  Look  over  me,  and 
I  will  point  out  every  word  with  my  pencil. 

G,  I  am  not  a  very  good  reader. 

S.  Well,  then,  this  Testament  will  just 
suit  you,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Every  syl¬ 
lable  is  divided,  and  every  hard  word  is  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  You  will 
soon  be  able  to  read  it  well. 

G.  You  are  very  kind  and  good.  I  am 
so  glad  you  spoke  to  me.  I  shall  love  this 
blessed  book,  there  are  so  many  kind  things 
in  it. 

S.  Yes,  there  are,  indeed,  many  kind 
things  in  it — it  is  a  blessed  book. 

“  Kind  is  the  language  of  our  Lord, 

There’s  heavenly  grace  in  every  word; 

From  his  dear  book  a  stream  divine 
Flows  sweeter  than  the  choicest  wine.” 

G.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  mark  the 
places  where  you  have  been  reading  ? 

S.  All  the  passages  I  have  read  to  you 
are  marked  with  pencil ;  but  lend  me  the 
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book,  and  I  will  mark  a  few  others.  Let 
me  recommend  you  to  read  all  the  book ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  please  our  gracious  Fa¬ 
ther  to  convey  the  truths  it  contains  to  your 
mind  with  power.  My  time  is  spent,  and  I 
must  leave  you. 

G.  I  am  sony  to  part ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  forget  the  things  you  have  said 
to  me.  Will  you  stay  and  take  some  break¬ 
fast  ?  it  shall  be  ready  in  a  very  short  time. 

S.  I  thank  you,  but  I  cannot  stay  another 
minute.  I  have  a  long  way  to  go  home, 
and  then  I  have  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  my 
Sunday-school. 

G.  O,  a  Sunday-school !  I  have  heard 
of  Sunday-schools.  I  should  love  to  see 
one,  for  they  must  be  delightful  places. 

S.  They  are,  indeed ;  and  I  think  you 
might  see  one. 

G.  O  no,  I  cannot.  We  leave  here  early 
in  the  morning  for  Cumberland. 

S.  Pray,  how  did  you  learn  to  read  ? 

G.  An  old  man  that  was  with  us  taught 
me  to  read  ;  but  he  is  now  dead.  He  had 
an  old  Bible,  but  they  buried  it  with  him  in 
the  coffin,  which  I  thought  wrong. 
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Who  is  that  aged  person  ?  What  is 
the  reason  that  she  appears  so  cross  ? 

G.  O,  never  mind.  She  thinks  we  are 
talking  about  religion,  and  nothing  can 
offend  her  more.  She’s  a  fortune-teller. 

I  now  took  my  leave  of  this  interesting 
wanderer,  but  not  without  much  feeling  on 
both  sides ;  indeed  the  poor  girl  was  very 
much  affected,  and  all  in  tears.  I  now 
hastened  towards  my  home,  full  of  thought, 
and  hoping  and  believing  that  the  few  things 
spoken  to  her  would  be  useful.  When 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
I  thought  I  heard  her  voice ;  and,  on  look¬ 
ing  round,  beheld  her  running  swiftly  to¬ 
wards  me.  I  felt  greatly  excited,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  was  her  reason  for  running  after 
me.  In  another  moment  she  was  with  me, 
and  hoped  I  would  not  think  her  rude.  A 
thought  came  into  her  mind,  how  she  should 
like  to  write  to  me,  if  I  would  allow  her  to 
do  so.  I  answered  I  should  be  happy  to 
hear  from  her ;  and  encouraged  her  to  write 
me  a  few  lines  at  any  time.  I  then  took  the 
Testament  out  of  her  hand,  and  with  my 
pencil  wrote  my  name  and  address ;  after 
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which  we  shook  hands,  and  bade  each  other 
farewell. 

Many  months  passed  away  without  hear¬ 
ing  from  her.  I  often  had  anxious  thoughts 
concerning  her,  and  much  regretted  I  had 
no  means  to  find  her  again.  I  often  visited 
the  spot  where  we  held  our  conversation ; 
and  frequently  had  my  mind  engaged  in 
humble  prayer  at  the  throne  of  grace  on 
her  account.  I  at  length  began  to  despair 
of  ever  hearing  from  her  any  more.  On 
the  evening  of  February  1,  1845,  I  had 
many  thoughts  about  her ;  and  on  the  2d,  to 
my  surprise  and  satisfaction,  I  received  a 
letter  from  her,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
correct  copy : — 

“  Blackwood,  Maidstone,  Feb.  1,  1845. 

“  Dear  Friend, — Perhaps  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  young  woman  you  discoursed 
with  on  the  Common,  near  Nottingham,  se¬ 
veral  months  ago ;  but  if  you  have  forgotten 
me,  I  have  not  forgotten  you.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  in  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  distress ;  and  I  am  now  informed 
that  I  cannot  live  many  days,  being  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption.  I  feel  as  if  I 
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could  not,  die  happy  without  letting  you 
know  how  precious  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
to  my  soul.  The  precious  words  you  spoke 
to  me  on  the  Common  have  been  more  pre¬ 
cious  to  my  poor  soul  than  a  thousand 
worlds  could  possibly  have  been.  By  night 
and  day  I  have  almost  thought  I  could  hear 
your  sweet  voice  declaring,  again  and 
again,  ‘  This  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 

t  * 

save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief/  O 
blessed — a  thousand  times  blessed — have 
those  words  been  to  poor  me,  since  you 
pointed  them  out  to  me  on  the  Common  ! 
O,  how  good  and  gracious  was  the  divine 
goodness  of  God,  to  lead  your  feet  to  the 
Common  that  blessed  Sunday  morning;  and 
to  speak  to  me,  a  poor  wandering  gipsy  ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
have  suffered  many  things  from  the  old  wo¬ 
man  you  saw ;  but  God’s  Spirit  has  com¬ 
forted  me  in  it  all.  The  little  books  and 
Testament  you  gave  me  have  been  made 
very  precious  to  me  ;  I  could  almost  say 
they  have  been  my  meat  and  drink  by 
night  and  day.  O,  what  has  not  God  done 
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for  me,  a  poor  orphan  girl !  I  can  truly 
say,  when  my  father  and  mother  forsook 
me,  then  the  Lord  did  take  me  up.  My 
blessed  Jesus  has  been  father,  and  mother, 
and  brother,  and  friend,  and  everything 
besides.  O,  my  dear  father  Hervey,  I  hope 
to  see  you  in  heaven,  where  we  shall  sing 
together,  ‘  unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood/ 
Revelation  i,  1.  I  cannot  write  any  more. 
Good  by,  my  dear  Mr.  Hervey. 

“  Matilda  Harrison/’ 

I  replied  to  the  above,  and  on  March  23d 
I  received  the  following  letter,  announcing 
the  death  of  Matilda : — 

“Blackwood.  Maidstone,  March  20,  1845. 

“Dear  Sir, — Matilda  Harrison,  our  dear 
sister  in  camp,  is  no  more.  I  am  instructed 
to  give  her  dying  words  and  affections  to 
you.  She  received  your  letter  of  the  2d  of 
February  on  the  27th.  I  am  sorry  you  had 
not  a  correct  direction  ;  which  was  the  rea¬ 
son  it  did  not  find  us  sooner.  Matilda  was 
dying  when  we  received  your  letter,  but 
she  was  sensible  to  hear  it  read,  and  was 
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very  happy  to  hear  it.  She  then  directed 
me  to  send  you  ten  shillings,  which  was  all 
she  was  worth  in  the  world ;  and  then  said, 
‘  O  my  blessed  Jesus,  take  care  of  dear  Mr. 
Hervey,  and  bring  him  safe  to  heaven. 
And  now,  Lord,  let  thy  handmaid  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva¬ 
tion,  and  all  my  desires  are  fulfilled !’ 

“We  are  overwhelmed  in  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  Matilda.  She  was  more  like  an  an¬ 
gel  than  a  mortal  being.  She  was  always 
speaking  about  you,  and  praying  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  bless  you.  We  hope  we 
shall  not  forget  the  good  counsel  she  gave 
us.  Should  we  come  again  to  your  town, 
we  shall  try  to  see  you.  A  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  Matilda  died  she  sung,  very  sweetly,  a 
verse  out  of  one  of  the  little  books  you  gave 
her : — 

‘  The  Saviour  sought  me  wand’ring  far 
From  happiness  and  God  ; 

And,  to  redeem  my  guilty  soul, 

He  shed  his  precious  blood.’ 

“Hoping  you  will  receive  this,  I  am, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“George  Tindal.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN 

GIPSIES. 

The  religion  of  the  gipsies  is,  up  to  this 
time,  a  terra  incognita.  It  is  certain  they 
have  one,  though  of  so  mystical  a  nature 
that  it  will  doubtless  long  defy  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  learned  to  understand  and 
explain  it.  Outwardly  they  embrace  all 
other  forms  of  religion,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  always,  nevertheless,  in¬ 
wardly  hold  fast  to  their  own.  In  Hungary 
they  are  found  as  Catholics,  Protestants,  or 
Greeks,  just  as  their  interest  dictates,  with 
which  they  are  always  ready  to  change. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  can  relate  an  an¬ 
ecdote.  In  one  of  the  counties  of  Hungary 
a  gipsy  had  committed  a  crime,  for  which 
he  was  to  be  hung.  In  his  last  moments 
two  priests  came  to  him,  one  a  Protestant 
the  other  a  Catholic.  They  exhorted  him, 
that,  as  his  earthly  life  was  so  near  its  close, 
he  ought  to  endeavor  to  secure  that  to 
come,  by  embracing  Christianity,  becoming 
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either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  according  to 
his  free  will.  The  gipsy  sat  silent  upon  the 
ground :  but  all  at  once  he  took  up  his  little 
red-clay  pipe,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  to¬ 
bacco.  By  chance,  only  the  Protestant 
priest  had  any  of  that  weed  about  him,  and 
was  able  to  supply  the  demand.  After  the 
gipsy  had  filled  his  pipe,  he  turned  therefore 
to  him  and  said;  “  You  have  given  me  to¬ 
bacco,  I  will  become  a  Protestant.” 

The  civil  rights  of  the  gipsies  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  countries.  In  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  they  have 
no  human  rights  at  all,  as  formerly  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  There  every  one  can  with  impunity 
shoot  a  gipsy  like  a  bird,  or  other  wild  ani¬ 
mal.  In  Hungary  they  received  from  the 
Emperor  Joseph  certain  civil  rights,  though 
very  limited.  He  made  them  Ujparasstok , 
that  is,  “  new  peasants,”  and  endeavored  to 
induce  them  to  settle  and  cultivate  the  land. 
In  England,  Spain,  and  other  enlightened 
countries,  they  come  under  the  ordinary 
laws. 

In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  they  lead 
quite  a  nomad  life,  going  about  naked,  and 
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living  in  caves,  or  holes  made  in  the  earth. 
They  live  in  the  same  manner  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Hungary,  particularly  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Platten- 
see,  as  we  shall  hereafter  relate.  In  some 
towns  of  Transylvania  they  have  a  parti¬ 
cular  quarter  allotted  to  them ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  in  Hungary  they  inhabit  wagons,  in 
which  they  move  about  from  .village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  according  to  their  pleasure,  mostly  from 
six  to  ten  together. 

As  to  what  is  related  of  a  gipsy  king,  the 
subject  of  one  of  Arnim’s  most  beautiful 
poems,  there  may  be  something  in  it.  Their 
last  king,  it  is  said,  died  in  England  three 
years  ago,  his  body  being  carried  to  Egypt. 
However  this  may  be,  we  know  certainly 
that  in  each  country  there  is  a  chief  or  head 
over  all.  In  Transylvania  he  is  called  Vaj- 
da,  or  Ban,  and  alone  has  the  right  to  wear 
a  hat,  or  fur  cap,  all  others  going  bare¬ 
headed. 

The  gipsy  is  slender  and  small,  but  sin¬ 
ewy,  with  a  hand  and  foot  of  a  beautiful 
oriental  shape,  and  a  complexion  of  that 
dark,  tawny,  olive  color,  so  well  known. 
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His  hair  is  black,  thick,  and  curling,  shining 
like  that  of  the  Moor,  and  his  teeth  white, 
but  very  small.  We  saw  once,  in  an  anti¬ 
quary’s  shop,  on  Carrousel  Place,  in  Paris,  the 
skull  of  a  Spanish  gipsy,  almost  as  small  as 
that  of  a  child,  but  having  the  largest  phre¬ 
nological  developments,  particularly  those 
of  stealing,  sensuality,  vengeance,  and  per¬ 
severance.  Otherwise,  in  the  general  form, 
it  had  much  resemblance  to  the  skulls  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  British  Museum  of  London,  or  the 
antiquarian  shops  of  Cairo. 

We  will  now  look  nearer  at  the  manners 
of  the  Hungarian  gipsies.  As  already  said, 
the  lowest  class  of  this  people  live  quite  no¬ 
madic,  and  this  ^presents  us  the  true  type, 
for  all  others  are  somewhat  mixed.  They 
move  about  in  picturesque  caravans,  fre¬ 
quently  half  or  wholly  naked,  yet  generally 
grotesquely  decked  with  tinsel  and  ribbons, 
with  straw,  rags  of  cloth,  or  other  things 
that  they  find  among  sweepings.  The 
chief,  and  apparently  holy  color,  that  they 
choose  for  their  ornaments,  is  scarlet  red, 
to  obtain  which  they  are  ready  to  make  any 
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sacrifices.  This  lowest  class  of  the  gipsies, 
who  constitute  the  great  majority,  number¬ 
ing  in  Hungary  alone  50,000,  when  they 
remain  stationary,  do  so  generally  in  forests, 
deserts,  or  by  the  side  of  swamps,  but  rarely 
in  mountains,  and  live  in  great  holes  of  the 
earth,  often  large  enough  for  a  band  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  here  they  remain  in 
smoke  and  filth,  like  the  Laplanders.  The 
mother  carries  her  children  in  a  little  ham¬ 
mock  on  the  back,  frequently  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  and  here  they  entertain  themselves 
while  she  goes  about  her  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions. 

The  food  of  these  gipsies  is  commonly 
the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  died,  which 
they  consider  very  dainty,  and  prefer  to 
that  which  is  killed.  They  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  kind  ;  swine,  lambs,  calves,  game, 
and  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  are  all  alike  ac¬ 
ceptable.  The  only  kind  of  work  they  ge¬ 
nerally  do  is  in  iron  and  wood,  for  kitchen 
utensils.  They  pretend  besides  to  cure  sick 
cattle ;  but  their  main  resources  are  begging 
and  stealing,  in  which  they  show  their  high¬ 
est,  and,  indeed,  most  astonishing  talents. 
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We  have  often  observed  this  personally. 
They  can  exercise  the  most  remarkable 
power  over  dogs.  In  Hungary,  every 
house  has  one  or  more  of  those  animals,  of 
the  largest  and  most  savage  kind.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  enter 
an  unknown  court-yard  where  one  of  them 
is  loose;  but  you  may  have  the  most  savage 
dog  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a  gipsy  enters 
the  yard,  he  apparently  does  not  see  him, 
but  licks  his  paw  or  sleeps,  and  immediately 
the  fellow  stands  in  your  kitchen  or  saloon, 
and  begs.  His  begging  flows  most  fluently 
from  his  lips ;  and  the  more  you  give  him, 
the  more  fluently  he  begs  afresh ;  often,  too, 
for  apparently  the  most  useless  things  to 
him,  as,  for  instance,  the  book  you  may 
happen  to  be  reading,  the  window  curtain 
of  the  room,  or  in  fact  anything  on  which 
his  eye  may  happen  to  fall.  But  the  thank¬ 
fulness  of  the  gipsies  is  as  great  as  it  is  dog¬ 
gish  and  intolerable.  At  houses  where  they 
receive  regularly  something,  however  little, 
they  frequently  sleep  before  the  threshold 
for  its  security ;  for  as  the  different  bands 
correspond  with  each,  they  carry  out  in 
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unison  their  gratitude  or  vengeance.  If 
you  have  once  done  a  gipsy  a  good  turn, 
you  will  never  after  be  either  robbed  or  be¬ 
trayed  by  one  of  this  people.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  you  remove  afterwards  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  a  snare  be 
set  for  you,  either  by  thieves,  robbers,  or 
political  opponents,  or  even  if  anything  be 
undertaken  against  you  by  the  courts  or 
government,  you  may  be  sure  some  gipsy 
will  stand  suddenly  before  you  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  and  warn  you  of  what  is  com¬ 
ing.  But  if  you  have  unjustly  treated  a 
gipsy,  your  family  and  property  will  be  as 
if  declared  outlawed,  the  object  of  vengeance 
to  every  gipsy  band. 

Besides  begging,  the  gipsies  steal  like  ra¬ 
vens,  particularly  swine  and  horses.  On 
this  point,  we  may  relate  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  to  ourselves.  While  we 
served  in  the  Austrian  army,  the  artillery 
regiment  in  which  we  were  went  every 
summer  to  Kerestur,  about  five  leagues 
from  Pesth,  to  practice  shooting  at  a  mark. 
The  evenings  were  generally  spent  in  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  neighboring  villages.  One  even- 
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ing,  after  dancing  awhile  at  one  village,  we 
went  to  another  more  distant,  and  there, 
coming  up  to  the  house  of  a  Jew,  we  saw 
through  the  window  a  gipsy,  who  had  been 
assentirt  (compelled  to  be  a  soldier)  in  the 
same  regiment,  trying  to  sell  a  horse  which 
was  standing  in  the  yard,  and  the  reins  of 
which  he  held  in  his  hand-  He  and  the 
Jew  were  disputing  about  the  price,  but  the 
latter  finally  agreed  to  give  in  a  roasted 
goose,  which  he  said  was  hanging  in  the 
chimney  of  the  adjoining  room.  The  gipsy 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  this,  and 
while  the  Jew  went  to  bring  the  goose,  still 
stood  near  the  door,  holding  the  horse’s  reins. 
But  the  Jew  could  not  find  the  goose,  and 
began  to  make  a  great  noise,  accusing  his 
wife  of  having  eaten  it.  Notwithstanding 
all  her  assertions  to  the  contrary,  it  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  the  Jew  was  in  a  terrible 
way.  At  this  moment  we  stepped  up,  and 
seized  our  gipsy  by  the  collar,  when  lo,  we 
saw  he  held  the  goose  in  one  hand  behind 
his  back,  and  the  horse  which  he  held  with 
the  other  belonged  to  our  regiment. 

At  another  time  I  came,  in  the  middle  of 
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summer,  to  a  village  not  far  from  Raab,  and 

* 

saw  a  gipsy  before  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  latter,  an  old,  white-headed,  very  good- 
natured  man,  was  saying  in  reproachful 
tones  to  the  delinquent,  “  I  have  no  pity  for 
you ;  for  I  could  have  perhaps  excused  you,  if, 
in  the  hard,  cold  winter,  you  had  stolen  these 
boots  from  the  peasant ;  but  now,  in  burn¬ 
ing,  hot  summer,  when  every  one  can  go 
barefooted,  it  is  certainly  a  most  unpardon¬ 
able  theft.” 

“Yes,  golden,  gracious  master,”  answered 
wittily  the  gipsy,  “but  in  winter  no  one 
could  steal  boots,  when  every  peasant  has 
them  on  his  feet.  It  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  summer,  when  people  leave  them 
standing  at  home.” 

On  a  very  stormy  day  of  autumn,  my 
own  father  saw  a  gipsy  in  the  garden  steal¬ 
ing  carrots.  He  opened  suddenly  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  called  out  to  the  surprised  thief, 
“Halloo!  rogue,  what  are  you  doing  there?” 

“O  God!”  answered  the  gipsy,  seizing 
hold  of  the  top  of  a  carrot  fast  in  the  earth,  “  I 
am  only  holding  myself,  for  the  wind  is  so 
strong  that  it  raises  me  from  the  ground !” 
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To  give  a  full  picture  of  gipsy  life,  I  will 
relate  still  another  anecdote.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1846,  two  Vienna  merchants  called 
to  see  me  in  Somogy,  and  one  morning  we 
drove  along  the  Plattensee  to  visit  the  bath¬ 
ing  place  Fured.  At  a  turn  of  the  road  a 
whole  band  of  gipsies  sprang  suddenly  out 
of  the  bushes  on  one  side,  begging.  There 
were  about  twenty  altogether,  old  men  and 
women,  young  men,  girls,  and  children 
down  to  two  years  of  age,  and  all  stark 
naked.  My  carriage  was  drawn  by  two 
fiery  horses,  going  at  full  speed;  yet  in  spite 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  whip  of  my  coachman, 
the  whole  troop  kept  pace  with  us  for  a 
league,  begging  all  the  while,  and  the 
younger  and  more  active  of  them  crossing 
back  and  forth  before  the  very  heads  of  the 
horses. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  nomadic  gipsies, 
who  are  never  willing  to  settle.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  this  end  have  hitherto  failed  ;  for 
the  impulse  to  wander  is  so  rooted  in  their 
nature,  that  if  you  were  to  give  them  house 
and  land  for  nothing  they  would  not  keep 
them. 
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The  second  class  of  gipsies  we  may  name 
the  middle  class  of  gipsy  society,  as  they 
are  a  grade  above  the  preceding.  They  are 
settled,  as  in  the  gipsy  villages  of  Alsace, 
between  Mulkhausen  and  Strasburg,  or  in 
Sweden,  where  they  have  separate  forms, 
and  are  called  Taatare.  In  Transylvania, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Hungary,  they 
have  their  particular  quarters  or  suburbs  in 
the  towns,  or  their  “  Ghettos/'  as  they  are 
called.  Besides  these,  who  thus  live  toge¬ 
ther,  there  are  others  scattered  over  the 
country  in  separate  families,  generally  in 
the  vicinity  of  villages.  The  majority  of 
this  class  are  blacksmiths,  but  some  are 
locksmiths,  shoe-makers,  musicians,  horse- 
dealers,  and  finally  hangmen  or  execution¬ 
ers.  In  the  Ghettos  of  the  gipsies  there  are 
usually  found  as  many  dogs  as  human  inha¬ 
bitants — white,  lean  dogs,  just  such  as  go 
about  in  droves  in  the  suburbs  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  the  cities  of  the  East. 

The  huts  of  the  domiciled  gipsies  are 
commonly  built  of  clay,  covered  with  straw 
or  reeds,  with  narrow  oriental  windows,  and 
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door  unfastened.  Irregular  marriage,  dirt, 
laziness,  and  a  continual  noise  and  strife  re¬ 
side  within  them.  The  women  practice 
chiromancy,  or  live  from  prostitution. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  third  class,  or 
aristocracy  of  the  gipsies,  we  must  say 
something  of  their  music.  The  musical  ta¬ 
lent  of  the  gipsies  reaches  its  highest  grade 
only  in  the  third  class,  or,  as  we  have  styled 
them,  the  aristocracy.  Among  these  I  in¬ 
clude  those  gipsies  who  form  regular  bands, 
and  live  in  the  large  cities.  In  Buda,  Pesth, 
Presburg,  Raab,  Odenburg,  and  also  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  such  bands,  numbering  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  dressed  in  the  Hungarian  saloon  at¬ 
tire,  or  elegant  dress-coat,  white  cravats, 
rings  on  their  fingers,  and  varnished  boots 
on  their  feet, — play  in  the  coffee-houses  and 
hotels,  in  public  gardens,  and  at  balls.  In 
this  class,  the  change  of  their  manners  in 
assuming  the  refinements  of  civilization  is 
so  rapid  and  perfect,  that  one  cannot  see 
the  metamorphosis  without  astonishment. 
A  fellow  that  but  a  few  months  ago  was 
brought  from  among  his  wild  companions 
in  the  forest,  unwashed,  never  in  his  life 
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combed,  accustomed  to  live  on  dead  ani¬ 
mals,  becomes,  after  so  short  a  time  with 
one  of  these  bands,  more  elegant  than  a 
count,  more  difficult  to  please  in  his  appe¬ 
tite  than  the  greatest  exquisite,  and  requiring 
more  attention  at  a  hotel  than  a  cabinet  mi¬ 
nister.  Thus  uncommonly  quick  do  they 
put  on  all  the  forms  and  manners  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  world,  moving  with  all  the  ease  and 
assurance  of  born  aristocrats. 

But  yet  there  is  always  something  to  be¬ 
tray  the  gipsy  nature.  First,  there  is  the 
copper  color  of  their  countenance,  which 
the  greatest  care  at  the  toilet  cannot  re¬ 
move,  and  then  if  you  enter  his  dwelling 
you  soon  see  further  evidence  of  his  origin. 
He  sits  himself,  most  likely,  with  his  feet 
stuck  out  of  the  window,  fiddling.  His 
finest  clothes  are  thrown  in  a  heap  with  his 
old  ones,  all  lying  together,  perhaps,  on  the 
floor,  or  on  the  bed,  covered  with  feathers. 
The  candle  is  stuck  in  a  champagne  bottle, 
his  pocket-book,  with  cigars,  is  lying  in  the 
spit-box,  and  in  everything  within  there  are 
marks  of  the  same  Russio-elegant  indolence 
which  the  gipsy  never  shakes  off. 
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The  “Ethiopian  Serenaders,”  whom  I 
saw  in  London  some  years  ago,  and  who 
were  so  much  imitated',  that  one  could 
scarcely  go  into  any  “  dining-room”  or  ta¬ 
vern  without  hearing  continually  the  refrain 
of  “  Mary  Blane,”  or  “  Lucy  Neal,”  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  music  of  bone  castanets,  re¬ 
minded  me  very  much  of  the  gipsy  music- 
bands  of  Buda-Pesth.  The  latter,  however, 
not  only  play  the  melodies  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  plains,  but  also  the  compositions  of 
Strauss  and  Lanner,  Rossini  and  Bellini, 
and  even  Mendelsohn  and  Flotow,  yet  with¬ 
out  notes,  and  without  any  particular  mu¬ 
sical  education  for  the  purpose.  They  can 
immediately  play  the  most  difficult  piece 
after  hearing  it  once,  and  with  the  same 
precision,  facility,  and  feeling  as  the  orches¬ 
tra  of  a  court  theatre.  Each  band  has  a 
leader,  who  goes  to  the  opera,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  learns  his  companions  all  that  he 
has  heard,  playing  it  with  them  in  public 
the  next  day.  This  leader  is  generally  the 
one  who  forms  the  band  and  controls  it, 
taking  in  the  money,  paying  its  common  ex¬ 
penses,  giving  each  member  a  certain 
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monthly  pay,  (generally  good,)  and  in  fact 
deciding  everything  as  master.  He  is 
usually  the  best’  musician  in  the  band. 
There  was  formerly  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Bihary,  who  was  called  the  gipsy 
Beethoven.  He  composed  a  particular 
kind  of  music,  called  Gipsy  Symphonies, 
which  gained  him  great  reputation  and  re¬ 
spect  in  the  musical  world.  His  sympho¬ 
nies  were  performed  in  a  Paris  theatre. 
But  Bihary  is  dead,  and,  like  every  genius, 
he  had  no  immediate  successor. 

Francis  Liszt  has  lately  opened  a  new 
epoch  to  the  gipsies  of  Pesth.  Acknow¬ 
ledging  their  worth  as  musicians,  and  ming¬ 
ling  long  with  them,  he  thus  collected  the 
materials  for  his  excellent  “  Hungarian  Me¬ 
lodies,”  and  by  giving  them  free  entrance 
to  his  concerts,  has  enabled  them  to  carry 
his  compositions  into  every  peasant’s  hut 
of  the  country. 


THE  END. 
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